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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will irform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 
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us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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PRESIDENT COUSENS ON SACRI- 
FICING EDUCATION 


President John A. Cousens, in making 


‘his annual report to the trustees of Tufts 


College on October 26, said: 

“Are you aware of the extent to which 
traditional ideals of education which have 
been fostered since the very beginning of 
our country’s history have been abandoned 
in America within the past year? If you 
are not fully informed, you can find in an 
article appearing in the current issue of 
Harper’s some disheartening figures dis- 
closing the number of schools which have 
been closed, the number of children with- 
out any educational opportunity whatever, 
the effects of the depression upon the sal- 
aries of teachers and upon the number of 
teachers unemployed. From every direc- 
tion, scarcely a single community excepted, 
comes evidence of an incredible lack of in- 
telligence in dealing with the most im- 
portant social problem admittedly there 
is—the public schools. Goaded into 
frenzy by economic disaster, of which 
there had been cumulative warning for a 
hundred years but which nobody antici- 
pated and few pretend to understand, 
without intelligent leadership, in mob 
spirit, in mistaken zeal to eliminate at one 
stroke all extravagance and waste—inevit- 
able consequence of all democratic in- 
stitutions—that which is priceless has been 
sacrificed, education on which rests the 
safety of the present and all hope for the 
future has been the subject of violent at- 
tack. Under the slogan ‘cut out the frills’ 
a half century of progress in education 
threatens to be destroyed. It is true that 
in certain communities and in certain 
states costs of education have, perhaps, 
outrun economic resources, but in such 
cases before a single child was denied his 
opportunity for education, before a single 
necessary teacher was dismissed, relief in 
the form of the whole power of the nation 
should have been brought to bear. Itis a 
lasting disgrace to America that it should be 
otherwise. It is to court certain disaster to 
our whole social structure to have it other- 
wise. 

“He would be more than a fool who 
minimized the economic distress under 
which the whole country groans, but the 
national wealth is not exhausted. We can- 
not escape the bitter paradox of poverty 
in the midst of plenty. We can still pay 
a retired banker a pension of $100,000 a 
year, we have money for roads and battle- 
ships, we still operate our automobiles till 
our city streets, are so congested that really 
we could transport ourselves faster on foot. 
While these manifestations of wealth con- 
tinue there is no excuse for withholding or 
diminishing support for the public schools. 
If tax systems are antiquated or unscien- 
tific they must be changed; more prosper- 
ous sections of the country must share with 
sections less prosperous. Parents willingly 
sacrifice for their children, so should the 
community sacrifice. It is the clear duty 
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of every person who assumes responsibility 
for education in any of its manifold phases 
to face realities, to realize the dangers in 
the present trend of misguided public 
thinking, and to use such influence as ke 
has to the end that the ideal of universal 
education, which is the proudest boast of 
American culture, shall not fade. To none 
is this duty so clear as to those responsible 
for education in its higher ranges.” 
ok * 
NEW DENOMINATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


During the past year the Convention 
received an offer from the American Uni- 
tarian Association of the use of a building 
at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, which had 
been bequeathed to the Association for use 
for the purpose of liberal religion. This 
had been occupied by various offices of the 
Association, but on their removal to the 
new Unitarian headquarters it became 
vacant. 

The situation was thoroughly canvassed, 
and in view of the fact that the Publishing 
House plans to dispose of the Newbury 
Street property at the earliest possible 
moment and therefore the question of a 
new headquarters would arise sooner or 
later, it was decided to accept the offer of 
the Association. The property was deeded 
to the Publishing House, which is a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, with adequate safe- 
guards for both the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists. The building has been reno- 
vated and on July 1 the officers of all our 
general denominational organizations, the 
State Convention of Massachusetts and 
the salesroom of the Publishing House, were 
moved to Beacon Street. In addition to. 
being far more centrally located and ac- 
cessible to callers, 16 Beacon Street affords 
more adequate space for each organization 
as well as meeting rooms for Ministers’ 
Meetings and other similar gatherings, as 
well as for committee meetings. The 
number of visitors already received at the 
new headquarters indicates the increased 
service which all of our organizations can 
render through their accessibility. It is 
hoped and expected that reductions can 
be made in the expense for offices for all 
organizations through economical opera- 
tion of the building—Annual Report, 
Board of Trustees. 


x OS 


LIBERAL RELIGION IN CALIFORNIA 


Following the Gypsy Smith campaign 
of “old time religion” in Pomona, an In- 
stitute of Liberal Religion will be held in 
the Pomona Unitarian church, Rev. Julia 
Budlong, minister. Dr. Howard Bard of 
San Diego and Dr. Ernest Caldecott of 
Los Angeles will be the preachers. Dr. 
Willard C. Selleck, pastor of the Riverside 
Universalist church, will conduct a series 
of Bible studies. Dr. Sheldon Shaprd, 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Los Angeles, is president of the advisory 
board under whose official auspices the 
Institute is held. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO AND NOW 


N every corner of the globe, the news of the Armis- 
tice made a sensation. To nearly all it brought 
relief, to tens of millions intense joy. The world 

had been cruelly proved and tried. The end of the 
trial was at hand. 

The present writer, like millions of his country- 
men, recalls scenes of delirious excitement and happi- 
ness, glad reunions, and especially the fond belief 
that the best days of earth were ahead. True, there 
was shock and surprise when the terms of the armistice 
were stuck up on a bulletin board and one read them 
against the background of President Wilson’s state- 
ments to the Germans. But one quickly reassured 
himself with the belief that these harsh terms were 
merely a form. 

It is an old saying that we lve and learn. We 
smile ruefully today as we recall how naive and credu- 
lous we were. The history of fifteen years is now be- 
hind us. We begin to see what we did at Versailles. 
We must not be too hard on the men who made the 
peace, for the masses of the people in the victorious 
nations were the ones to impose it. On the tenth of 
November, 1918, we would have counted ourselves 
lucky to get out of the chaos with whole skins, and 
our countries intact. On the twelfth we wanted blood 
and gold to the limit. 

Yet it is easy to emphasize the chaos of the fifteen 
years since the armistice too much. There are hopeful 
factors in the situation. For one thing we begin to see 
our mistakes. We have come out of the trance in 
which we supposed that Germany could pay the bil- 
lions of reparations that we imposed. We see now how 
the cruelty and aloofness of other nations have worked 
to destroy the liberal government of Germany. France 
was to blame, of course, but we begin to suspect in this 
country that we cannot escape our share of blame. 
Even in France these fifteen years have brought the 
attempt of Briand to reach an understanding with 
Germany. Even in France Armistice Day, 1933, 
finds the country calm in the presence of German 
provocation that would have set her armies in motion 
ten years or even five years ago. 

There is more light in the world today about in- 
ternational problems than there was fifteen years ago. 
True, there are more men under arms. ‘True, there are 
more danger spots on the map. True, the militarist 
clique is more cocky and determined. But the evil in- 
heritance of that horrible four years of death and de- 


struction is performing a salutary work of enlighten- 
ment. There are more people who realize that war is 
the acme of stupidity and folly, and more people who 
know that the average citizen has got to keep his hand 
on things if the munition makers and tacticians are 
to be kept down. 

In the church we are quick to assail the politi- 
cians, the generals, and the munition makers. We de- 
nounce leaders easily, both American and foreign. 
But there is a lesson set for us that we are slow to learn. 
Some of us don’t even con the text. It is the truth 
that in the last analysis the world problem will be 
solved by good will, and that the manufacture of good 
will depends to a considerable extent on churches and 
on ministers as leaders of churches. 

There are positive constructive ways of adding to 
the good will of the world without being blind or silly. 
We do not employ them. Our stock in trade in our 
churches is denunciation. We walk around with 
chips on our shoulders. We doubt if some men could 
preach if they did not whip themselves up into a rage. 
They call it fulfilling their prophetic function. 

Far be it from us to minimize the importance of 
frank, fearless exposure. But occasionally let us show 
our people the invincible nature of love, and try it 
ourselves. 

The one great hope that rises above the confusion 
of the hour is a religion which tells us that the great 
things are faith, hope and love, and the greatest love. 

* * 


WHAT OF IT? 

HAT of it?” said Dr. Cornish as he told a funny 
story at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting. What of the action of Universal- 

ists at Worcester in voting to help launch the Free 
Church Fellowship? In what way is the world better? 
What difference does the action make to liberal re- 
ligion? 

Doubtless Dr. Cornish has ideas about what the 
Free Church Fellowship can do. Doubtless Mr. 
Friend and Dr. Etz have plans, also. But at this 
first meeting of the ministers since the convention, Dr. 
Cornish rendered one important service. He gave 
the Universalists present a picture of liberal religion 
around the world. He showed them the various sects 
and groups and churches which want closer fellowship 
with us. Millions of people share our fundamentals, 
they want what we want, and they are hungry for 
closer contact with liberals in other lands. In India, 
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in the Philippines, in England, Scotland, Ireland, in 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Holland, and other Kuro- 
pean countries, there are people to whom we belong 
and who belong to us. As Dr. Cornish told the fas- 
cinating story of his contacts with these liberals and 
his visits to various lands, a vision was unfolded of a 
great step toward world brotherhood that 25,000,000 
religious liberals around the world could take. 

Doubtless many present felt that here was one 
specific task that the Free Church Fellowship might 
perform. It might make liberals conscious of the 
existence of other liberals, and serve as a meeting 
point. What might come from that new consciousness 
and such meetings we do not need to say. We can 
leave some things to work themselves out. 

There are two things to be avoided in the Free 
Church Fellowship: (1) Doingnothing. (2) Going too 
fast. The effective things are the natural, needed 
things. 

The promotion of understanding between Free 
Church groups around the world is a natural and a 
needed thing. 

Next week we shall discuss the specific oppor- 
tunity that opens up before us in the Copenhagen 
Conference and School of Religion. 


* bs 


A NEW BOOK BY GRANVILLE HICKS* 


OST readers of the Christian Leader will remem- 
ber the brilliant work of Granville Hicks as 
Literary Editor on our staff. In the years 

that have passed since he left us he has done post- 
graduate study, and taught English on the faculties 
of Smith College and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
At the same time he has written for the magazines, 
reviewed books, and done critical work for publishers 
on manuscripts, all the time moving steadily toward 
his goal—a life of letters. His new book, “The Great 
Tradition,” shows that he has an enormous knowledge 
of literature, has achieved a beautiful sinewy style, 
and is a critic of insight. 

In these years, Mr. Hicks also has moved steadily 
from an interest in social questions and a profound 
sympathy for the masses, through socialism, to a 
fighting faith in revolutionary communism. 

In this book the literary Hicks and the revolu- 
tionary Hicks meet and merge. Not at all is the book 
a piece of communistic literature. It is a critical 
study of leading writers in America since the Civil 
War against the background of their times, and it is a 
great study. Whether we accept Mr. Hicks’ funda- 
mental thesis or not, even more if we do not, it is a 
profitable and a fascinating experience to move on 
with him from the days of Emerson and Lowell, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain and Howells, to mention 
only a few of the authors studied, through Sara Orne 
Jewett, Henry James and Henry Adams, through 
Frank Norris, Dreiser, Mencken and Eugene O’Neill, 
to the “trumpet call’ of John Dos Passos in the last 
chapter. Much of the time it is great drama that we 
are facing, the drama of lives full of promise moving 


*The Great Tradition: An Interpretation of American Lit- 
erature Since the Civil War. By Granville Hicks. The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price $2.50. 


on to frustration, futility, defeat—the most important 
figures in American literature weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

No man or woman can succeed in literature in any 
vital way, according to Granville Hicks, who does not 
see clearly the times in which he lives and who does 
not portray them in his works. The more baffling, 
confused, uncertain, the times, the greater is the re- 
sponsibility upon the would-be interpreter to find out 
what it is all about and to show the true path for na- 
tions and for individuals. The age in which we live is 
the industrial age. The heroic struggle of yee is 
the struggle of the toiler. 

With much of this some.of us find circles in sym- 
pathy who react against the narrow literary standard 
Mr. Hicks sets up, that no writer can achieve in a 
great way who does not align himself with the workers 
who believe that the one way out is revolution. 

The Great Tradition of American Literature is that 
it has been critical of cowardice, meanness, greed. 
How can any one fail to see, says Hicks, that to con- 
tinue the tradition, one must strike at the source of 
corruption, our capitalistic system? 

But is there nothing to life but fight? Is there 
no service to be rendered by love? Do writers ac- 
complish nothing who quicken our appreciation of 
beauty, make us conscious of the innate possibilities 
in man, deepen our sense of justice and our compas- 
sion? 

There are many ramifications to this thing that 
we call life, many ways of service, silent changes ef- 
fected by a multitude of men unconscious of any part 
in change. Hicks ignores all that or scouts it. 

But the work of Granville Hicks is stimulating. 
He and his comrades are out to save civilization, and 
he has no doubt of the outcome. We do not believe 
that civilization will be-saved in his way, but we do 
believe that in the work of salvation such able, honest, 
craftsmen will have a part. 

* * 


JUST WHY DO WE PUBLISH ATTACKS? 


R. WILSON, one of the editors of the New Hu- 
manist, asks us in a letter published in this 
issue why “the Christian Register and the 

Christian Leader so often publish letters impugning the 
honesty and propriety of humanists who remain within 
the Universalist and Unitarian Churches?” 

We doubt if many reflections have been made 
on the honesty of humanists. We do recall many ex- 
pressions of opinion to the effect that it is not proper 
for people to stay in organizations if they repudiate 
the fundamental principles of those organizations. 
We have published such opinions. We have published 
the replies. 

Mr. Wilson ought to know why we have done so. 
He belongs to a democratic community and to a 
democratic church, and he is in journalism. 

If he doesn’t know why, we will tell him that we 
believe in a free expression of opinion. If we catch 
the note of slander or malicious innuendo we cut it 
out. Once in a while it gets past us. But we will go 
a long way to give all shades of opinion a chance to be 
heard. 

As to the other issue that Mr. Wilson raises, 
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the turning of humanists out, it is not likely to occur 
in Universalist churches any more than in Unitarian 
churches. We know that words are imperfect things 
at best, and that we have to go beyond words in order 
to measure a man and his work. Humanists will be 
forced out of Universalist churches undoubtedly. 
Theists will be forced out also. Such things have 
happened in the past and will happen in the future. 
Wise superintendents will do all in their power to 
fit people in, find places where they can serve, and 
help them serve, but the lunatic fringe eventually will 
have to go to its own place. Nobody can help it, 
and the fierce minister with a chip on his shoulder will 
go also, not because he is a humanist, or a theist, but 
because people get weary of the chip. 

We wonder if Mr. Wilson really believes what he 
seems to say about people holding any ideas they 
choose and retaining membership in an organization. 
There is little use debating the matter, it is so theoret- 
ical. And we doubt if such an intelligent man would 
take any such position. 

* * 


RUSSIAN RECOGNITION 


OR sixteen years after the American Revolution, 
Russia withheld recognition from the United 
States of America, mainly because she was sus- 

picious of the radical government that had been set up. 
For sixteen years since the Russian Revolution we 
have withheld recognition from the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, mainly because we have been sus- 
picious of the radical government that has been set up. 
Now we are even and can talk business. 

The Catholics of the United States are strongly 
against recognition. Even so progressive a journal 
as the Commonweal has fought recognition tooth and 
nail. 

The liberals and radicals of the United States 
are in the main for recognition, and some of them in 
their fine frenzy have retarded what they advocated. 
And by the same token, some fine old bitter-enders 
against Russian recognition have helped it on. 

When President Roosevelt wrote to Michael 
Kalinin, president of the U. S. S. R., and expressed 
a desire to end “the present abnormal relations be- 
tween the one hundred and twenty-five million people 
of the United States and the hundred and sixty million 
people of Russia,” he made recognition almost in- 
evitable. One great obstacle has been fear of Com- 
munist propaganda, but the present government of 
Russia has put propaganda in the background and 
home affairs in the foreground. Besides, our view is 
that if propaganda could make us communist we ought 
to gocommunist. If we could be such utter fools as to 
change democracy for autocracy we ought to be made 
to suffer. But we have no fears on that subject. 

The reasons for recognition are these: (1) Trade 
relations would be promoted. We are in danger of 
overstressing this. In the last analysis trade means 
trade, not dumping billions of goods and getting back 
billions of money. Though Russia used to buy of us 
more than she sold us, she paid through her favorable 
balance with England. We now have to face the 
necessity of Russia shipping some things to us. (2) 
Japanese aggressiveness would be checked. Russia is 


fearful of the disposition of Japan to extend her bor- 
ders. It is asserted that Japan has held the opinion 
that the United States would not be sorry to see her 
whip the Bolsheviki. Certainly we have printed 
enough against Russia to give color to the notion. 
Probably it is safe to say that recognition of Russia 
by the United States would make Japan more careful 
and considerate of Russia and less unbending in nego- 
tiations. (3) Vera Michelis Dean writes in the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin that the prospect of recognition is 
welcomed in Geneva, where it is hoped that “friendly 
relations between the two great non-League powers 
which have supported disarmament more vigorously 
than any of the League members might have a stabil- 
izing influence on world affairs.”’ 

But how about the debts? ‘These are of two 
kinds—money loaned to Kerensky and claims of 
private firms for property confiscated. Russia has 
a counter claim, probably, for hundreds of millions of 
dollars, which she claims is due her for destruction of 
life and property through the unfortunate interven- 
tion of America at the end of the World War. It is not 
a one-sided matter. It is much as if our army officers 
had seized the government at Washington and Russia 
had sent an army to help them which we had defeated, 
and now demanded that we pay the expense of the ex- 
ploit and money that she had loaned the officers. The 
private claims are a different matter. All the claims, 
however, might properly go to a Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. 

* ok 


SCARLETT’S SEARCHING MESSAGE 


ISHOP SCARLETT of Missouri has asked a series 
of questions which ought to be in our minds 
on Armistice Day. One of them is, “Is not the 

spirit of Christ our final principle of authority?” 
Another in sustance is, Are there not enough of us in 
all the churches and in no church, who honor the 
things for which Jesus stands, who are willing to put 
that spirit into practical politics? 

But here is the heart of that searching message: 

Are there not enough of us who, in the light of the 

Spirit of Christ, will re-examine the major items of the 
foreign policy of our country—for example our attitude 
toward war debts and tariffs, to discover whether this 
attitude really has made for the common good, and for 
the peace and stability of the world; enough who are 
willing to run the risks of peace, refuse, for instance, to 
build our navy to the treaty limit, knowing full well what 
reaction such a move on our part would have on other 
countries, and realizing also the truth in the witty say- 
ing that “‘you can do anything with bayonets, except 
sit on them,” except restrain and control that force 
once you have unleashed it? Are there not enough of us 
to set our own house in order, restore, for example, 
Japan to the quota basis, which would not only safeguard 
our proper interests but also would put an end to the 
gratuitous insult which the Exclusion Act offered to a 
proud and sensitive sister nation; enough to end the 
futile policy of the non-recognition of Russia; enough to 
enable America to do all in her power to achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations? 

If there are, then once more the wind of essential 
Religicn will sweep through our human world, cleansing 
our social attitudes, making “‘our world radiant and 
our lives a high romance.” 
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The Free Church Fellowship’ 


Frank Oliver Hall 


5) HERE is no doubt that a new and admirable 

©) spirit of friendship, fellowship and coopera- 

tion is gradually pervading the religious 
x2u world. Witness the Congress of Religions 

recently held in the city of Chicago. Every great 
religion was represented by eminent disciples. Chris- 
tians listened to addresses by “heathen in their 
blindness” who “bow down to wood and stone,” and 
found much to admire and applaud in what the 
heathen said. Representatives of nearly all the de- 
nominations of the Christian world were present and 
united in conference and prayer. Such a congress 
would have been impossible a century ago. We are 
living in a new era. 

Among the various Christian denominations this 
spirit of fellowship is especially marked. Each of these 
“‘sects’”’ (so called) came into existence in much the 
same way. Each began as a revolt against some 
error or for the sake of emphasizing some truth—or at 
least what some group of people believed to be an 
error or an important truth. 

In practically every instance the parent body 
said to the revolting offspring, ““Be no longer child of 
mine,” showed the offender the door, turned him out 
and bolted the door after him. The offspring, in turn, 
often made very impolite remarks about the parent 
body. In days gone by—and not so long gone by— 
much was said about “the warring sects of Christen- 
dom,” and with much justification. The wars be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, or between orthodox 
and heterodox, were long and bitter, and resulted in 
much suffering for all concerned. Now, for the most 
part, the warring sects of Christendom have ceased 
to war. An armistice has been declared and confer- 
ences are everywhere being held looking toward 
permanent peace. Episcopalians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Lutherans no longer denounce each 
other as in days of old, and there is a growing spirit 
of revolt against the loss of power in the Church of 
Christ through lack of cooperation. Realizing this 
loss, movements have been increasingly organized 
looking toward united action. “Let us minimize our 
differences, emphasize our agreements and get to- 
gether” is the prevailing sentiment. 

Such a movement is the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Twenty of the larger 
and the most influential Christian denominations 
have come into close union, seeking to promote a so- 
cial order based upon Christian principles. These 
denominations act together for the promotion of in- 
ternational peace, temperance, justice, the abolition of 
child labor, good homes, good schools and a higher 
standard of living. The Universalist Church, through 
no fault of its own, is not a part of this cooperative 
movement. We have been excluded from that fine 
fellowship. Recently the Congregational Church and 

_the Christian Church have come together for the 
sake of what they hold in common. Before that, 
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three great denominations in Canada—Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Methodist—joined hands in co- 
operative movements, and, while they have not sur- 
rendered their individual organizations and allegiance, 
they are working in union. Even in Scotland, the 
home of stiff-necked theology, various sects of Pres- 
byterians have joined hands and there is today one 
“Free Church of Scotland,’ where erstwhile there 
were three. So in Holland, so in France, so in Czecho- 
slovakia. So the world over. 

As a result of the recent Laymen’s Inquiry into 
Foreign Missions, everybody knows there is a strong 
revolt against division of effort and waste of energy due 
to sectarianism in the mission field. There is little 
doubt that Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
other churches, which have been more or less an- 
tagonistic in their work among non-Christian people, 
will soon be brought into cooperation. Thus all 
along the line the old walls which have separated 
Christians from each other are breaking down. We 
are in the midst of a mighty movement toward re- 
organizing the Christian forces for efficient and ag- 
gressive cooperation. 

But how is it with our own fellowship? I am 
sorry to say that, however much as individuals we may 
be interested in such cooperative efforts, as a church 
we are not a part of any of the movements going on 
in the world for unity. And this is deplorable, be- 
cause the spirit of our church has always been friendly. 
Nevertheless, it is true that, as a church, we are not 
a part of any cooperating effort for the promotion of a 
Christian social order, which we like to call the King- 
dom of God on earth. These movements toward 
fellowship and cooperation are all orthodox. In 
them, the so-called liberal churches have no part. 
Have we made a mistake? Are the orthodox more 
liberal than the liberals? 

But now there is a movement toward bringing 
ours into active cooperation with another fellowship 
which for years has been our sympathetic friend. I 
hark back to my own first pastorate. Our humble 
church building stood opposite a Calvinistic church, 
not far from a Methodist church, and not very far 
from a Congregational church. Did any of these 
recognize the Universalist church as a Christian in- 
stitution? Not one. But near by was a Unitarian 
church which did fellowship the Universalist church, 
and the two cooperated in a score of ways for the 
common good. 

This condition obtained everywhere. Our de- 
nomination celebrated the centennial of the founding 
of our order in the city of Gloucester. Did any other 
denomination send a greeting and a word of fellowship 
and cheer? Yes, one. Such greeting was brought 
by Edward Everett Hale, Unitarian. I recall the 
address he made. After congratulating us upon our 
contribution to Christian thinking and human wel- 
fare, he pointed out the fact that the ‘Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches have from the beginning of 
their history in America emphasized the same great 
truths under differing phraseology. The Unitarian 
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stands for unity, the Universalist for the universal in 
religion. But these are the same truths from different 
standpoints: One God, the Universal Father. One 
family of mankind, Universal Brotherhood. One 
religion underlying all religion, Universal Religion. 
One far off, divine event to which the whole creation 
moves: the universal triumph of justice, truth and 
love in every corner of the universe and in every 
human soul.” 

Having said this, Dr. Hale at once went on to 
raise the question: ‘“‘Do I therefore advocate merging 
the two fellowships into one? Not at all; no more than 
I would advocate wiping out the boundary line between 
Massachusetts and Connecticut and _ reorganizing 
these two territories and peoples into one common- 
wealth. Each state has its own history, of which it is 
proud. Each state has its separate institutions and 
its peculiar character. It would be loss, not gain, to 
merge them. But they can cooperate. They can 
recognize their common loyalty to something still 
higher: the Free and Independent United States of 
America.”’ 

Thus Dr. Hale saw, away back there, more than 
half a century ago, what might be done, what I believe 
ought to have been done then. If the two denomina- 
tions had come together then, out of common loyalty 
and mutual respect and affection, if they had then 
created a Federation of Liberal Churches, or a United 
Liberal Church, to which each denomination could 
owe allegiance, we would have been pioneers indeed of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ and the 
United Christian Churches of Canada. Now we 
are simply following on. And if now that a definite 
plan has been conceived by you, and in obedience to 
your command worked out by a duly appointed com- 
mission composed of eminent men from both denomi- 
nations, if now we do not at least follow on and express 
the spirit of fellowship, friendship and cooperation 
which is increasingly manifest in our time, what be- 
comes of our boasted liberalism? 

What we propose to do today should have been 
done long ago. Let us not put the business off any 
longer lest the hour shall pass and we find ourselves 
forever too late. 

Let me remind you also of a later and almost for- 
gotten incident. About thirty years ago a joint 
commission was appointed by the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to devise methods for eliminating some ap- 
parent evils. For instance, in the small village where, 
as a theological student, I preached my first sermon, 
there were a thousand inhabitants and five denomina- 
tional churches. Among these was a Universalist 
church, and within calling distance a Unitarian 
church, each supported by contributions from the 
various conventions and each ministering to a handful 
of worshipers. There were scores of similar small 
communities. In a village where there was oppor- 
tunity for only one liberal church, say a Universalist, 
would be started a Unitarian mission, or vice versa. 
Thus it came about that, some thirty years ago, a 
joint commission was appointed from the two de- 
nominations to see what could be done to obviate 
this apparent evil. I had the honor to be named as 
one of the commissioners. John Coleman Adams was 
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another. Isaac M. Atwood was another. Samuel 
Eliot was elected chairman. We did not accomplish 
much, but we did achieve something. We made a 
solemn agreement, which has been conscientiously 
observed, that in a small community the liberal 
church already there, Unitarian or Universalist as 
the case might be, should have the right of way and 
the other should keep out. We agreed that under 
such circumstances the Universalist superintendent 
should advise his constituents to throw in their lot 
with the Unitarian church; so, also, the other way 
round. The result has been the organizing of many 
union churches, most of which have met with ex- 
cellent success. We also brought about the abolition 
of a rule long established in our denomination, to 
the effect that any Universalist clergyman who should 
accept a pastorate in another denomination should 
automatically forfeit his fellowship in our church. 
That law was repealed. So it has come about that of 
the five hundred clergymen whose names are re- 
corded in our latest year book, one hundred, twenty 
per cent of the whole, are in full fellowship with both 
the Universalist and the Unitarian Church. That is 
about all we accomplished. We ought to have achieved 
more. We should have moved, thirty years ago, 
toward creating a large, free, fine fellowship to be 
known as the Federation of Religious Liberals, the 
United Liberal Church, the Free Church of America, 
or some equivalent title. 

I had hoped that the report of the joint com- 
mission, which is now before us, would pass the Uni- 
versalist General Convention with the same over- 
whelming support it received last May at the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association. 
What are the objections? 

First, we are told that the report is not clear as 
to its object. ‘Is the proposed Free Church a new 
church or a federation of liberal groups?’ 

The report distinctly states that the commission 
faced three alternatives: 

First, to continue the present friendly relation- 
ship without any definite plan. This alternative was 
rejected. 

Second, to merge the two denominations into 
one. This also was rejected, and the reasons are 
given. Rejected. Rejected. So why chew on that? 
A proposition to merge the two denominations is not 
before us. 

Third, to organize a larger and more inclusive 
fellowship of liberals. ‘“The commission adopted the 
third alternative.” That is the proposition before 
this convention. That ought to be plain enough so 
that he who runs may read. 

Another criticism of the report is as follows: ‘““The 
basis of the proposed organization is vague. All 
that is offered us is unity of purpose, an indefinite 
thing fruitful of misunderstanding. There is no reason 
why we should give up our Universalist principles for 
anything so ambiguous.” 

Well, I beg of you turn again to the report of 
your commission and read it with your eyes open. 
“We affirm our faith that unity of purpose is the bond 
of the highest religious fellowship.”’ Then, imme- 
diately, the report goes on to state the purpose which 
ought to unite liberal Christians: 1. Greater co- 
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operation among liberal denominations, churches, 
parishes and societies. 2. To establish other liberal 
movements wherever possible. 3. To spread the 
knowledge of and a deeper devotion to the ideals of 
liberal religion. 

Here is no proposition for either church to give 
up its religious principles. As far as the Unitarian 
Church is concerned, in adopting this report at its 
last annual meeting this church reaffirmed its historic 
position and principles with practical unanimity. 
This avowed purpose is “‘to diffuse the knowledge 
and promote the interests of pure religion which, in 
accordance with the teachings of Jesus, is summed up 
in love to God and love to man; to encourage sympathy 
and cooperation among religious liberals and to 
strengthen the churches which unite in the Associ- 
ation in more and better work for the Kingdom of 
God.” 

That ought to be clear enough and good enough 
for any of us. It is certainly good enough for me. 
Amen! say I. 

There are those among us who would have this 
Convention follow so excellent a precedent and reaf- 
firm our historic position and principles. Very well, 
let’s do it. With the “liberty clause’”’ included, which 
gives you and me the privilege of stating these prin- 
ciples in our own way, and does not bind us to any 
creedal form of words, I am ready to reaffirm here and 
now, always and everywhere, my belief in the Father- 
hood of God, the Leadership of Jesus, the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible, just punishment for sin the final 
triumph of good. Amen! Amen! Let’s say it, and 
then have done once and for all with discussion about 
“giving up our principles.”’ 

We now come to the third, and what seems to me 
the only valid, criticism of the proposed plan. The 
tentative constitution (emphasis on tentative) with 
its tentative and much criticised name (emphasis 
on tentative) seems to contemplate the creation 
of another complicated machine, expensive to op- 
erate. 

But the answer to this criticism is that already 
we have officers and machinery enough to carry on 
the proposed plan without additional salaries and 
office expenses. Moreover, this plan would give our 
machine grist to grind, so that our millstones would 
not continue grinding themselves into powder. It 
would give our officers something to do well worth the 
doing. 

When we face the fact, as face the fact we should, 
that practically all churches have lost ground these 
last few years (I affirm this in the face of bolstered 
statistics, inflated for the glory of God), when we face 
the fact that for the past twenty-five years our de- 
nomination has lost, closed, sold out, ten churches for 
every one started, there is no great wonder that our 
people are not enthusiastic to contribute to our enter- 
prise, even if they had wherewith to contribute, which 
most of them in these days have not. 

What is the answer? This: We need some new 
enterprise to revitalize us, a new motive, a new 
enthusiasm. The proposed Federation of Liberal 
Churches, United Liberal Church, Free Church of 
America (name it what you will), is the only thing in 
sight to meet that need. If we can make it go—and 
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we can if we will—we shall have saved our life, even if, | 
as some fear, we take a chance of losing it. 
the one proposed enterprise that offers any chance of || 
enlisting our enthusiasm. If we reject this plan, I am || 
convinced that we shall lose our life by trying to save || 
ite il 
At any rate the plan is worth trying. Oh, to have || 
a part in some splendid new enterprise that shall put ) 
back into us, children of a glorious past, the spirit of || 
devotion, determination, self-sacrifice, that animated || 
our forefathers! Oh, to join forces with any others, || 
all others, who cherish with us the high ideals for | 
which our church has always stood, and with them |} 
go forth shoulder to shoulder, conquering and to con- || 
quer! I believe this plan spells salvation to our || 
cause. } 
When William Taft was Secretary of War in the | 
administration of Theodore Roosevelt, a certain plan ||) 
was being discussed by the assembled Cabinet. The ||| 
discussion was warm and prolonged, but Taft took |} 
no part. Suddenly the President turned to him and |} 
said, ‘What do you think, Mr. Secretary? Why are | 
you silent?” Secretary Taft replied, ‘““The proposed |} 
plan is right, is it not?” ‘It is,’ affirmed the Presi- 
dent. ‘Very well then, let’s doit.”” They did tt. 

I am convinced that the plan proposed by our | 
commission is right. Very well then, let’s do it. | 

In the famous words of George Washington, which || 
saved from defeat the Constitution of the United |} 
States and gave us a “‘more perfect union,” 
raise a standard to which the wise and honest can re- ||} 
pair; the event is in the hands of God.” | 


* * * 


AS YOU WERE 
Esther Barstow Hammand 


What if a sky-dweller up in Mars 
Looked down at the Earthmen making wars? 


Watched them gather their bravest and best, 
All in their swanky new uniforms dressed, 
Pride of the nations near and far, 
In the dreadful game that they call a war. 

With four gaunt horsemen keeping score. 


Jeoparding life for a puff of fame, 
Searing their youth in the battle flame, 
Staking their all on the Devil’s game. 


Lives of the nation’s youth are cheap— 
Broken bodies all in a heap— 
Bury them shallow or bury them deep, 
All they want is a chance to sleep. 
Who sows the wind shall the whirlwind reap. 


Victors and vanquished home from hell, 
Which from which it is hard to tell. 
The Devil has done his office well. 


Winters of snowstorm, summers of rain, 

Healing the hurt of the battle plain, 

Hiding its scars under ripening grain. 
Travail and pain have paid the score 
And all shall be as it was before. 


Thus the Earthmen make their wars. 
How does it look to a man in Mars? 


This is |} 


“Let us ||} 
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A New Declaration of Faith’ 


John Murray Atwood 


(oy REEDS properly are statements not of what 
9 people must believe, but of what some groups 
at given periods do believe. The Fathers of 
the Universalist Church were generally op- 
posed to confessions of faith because they had come out 
of churches where creeds had been made the instru- 
ments of spiritual bondage. They had been told they 
must believe whether or no. They adopted the Win- 
chester Confession in 1803 perforce, for the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire had held that inasmuch as 
“these Universalists’”’ had no creed they did not con- 
stitute a church separate from the Congregationalists 
—the “Standing Order.” So they voted for the new 
profession with much misgiving. Yet they would 
have agreed, as do we, that some requirement must be 
made as the condition of fellowship in this communion. 
What is that? 

The object for which the Christian Church was 
organized and continues to exist gives the answer: To 
put the spirit of Christ in the hearts of men and in- 
stitutions. So the bond and basis of fellowship 
should be simply and solely the declared purpose to 
live the Christian life, or, as Jesus put it in phrase now 
historic, the purpose to do the will of God. To re- 
quire more would be to make it more difficult to join 
a Christian Church than to enter the kingdom. That 
certainly would be preposterous. 

A doctrinal statement may be drawn up, not to 
constitute a creedal test, but to indicate where the 
church stands and what is deemed important or es- 
sential to enable it to accomplish its mission. Many 
‘years ago when I was a young minister wrestling with 
the question of the significance of the church and of 
church membership, I read something in the Outlook 
which led me to infer that the First Congregational 
Church of Montclair, N. J., of which the late Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford was then minister, demanded of 
its members only a covenant declaration of a purpose 
to be disciples of Christ. I wrote Dr. Bradford to 
inquire. He replied that my understanding of their 
basis of church membership was correct. He sent me 
a copy of their covenant and added that, while the 
church had a statement of its doctrinal position, as- 
sent to it was not required. 

This I have ever since deemed the true bond and 
basis of fellowship in any Christian church. The fact 
that all are thus united in the common purpose for 
which the church exists, though they may differ widely 
in their doctrinal ideas, is a revelation of the strength 
of the organization. It declares, if the people are 
sincere, that their devotion to the practical and 
primary work of the church takes precedence of any 
theological disagreements, and that these, if they 
exist, do not hinder but rather emphasize the strength 
of the bond that thus holds them together. As a 
matter of fact this is what attracts people to any live 
church, the First Universalist in Worcester for in- 
stance, not the specific statement of belief but the 
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spirit of its ministry and worship. If it stressed 
mainly theological doctrine rather than right living, 
that you must believe so and so, and not that you 
should do thus and thus, people who believed first of 
all in the good life would go elsewhere. 

Now the proposed declaration of faith, it will be 
noted, in Article I on Conditions of Fellowship takes 
substantially the position just outlined. It reads: 


Fellowship in this convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of the 
Universalist faith. The Declaration of Principles 
set forth in Art. III of the Constitution of the General 
Convention is intended to indicate its essential nature, 
but neither that nor any other formulary shall be im- 
posed as a creedal test. 


The “liberty clause” in connection with the Five 
Articles states essentially the same thing. It may be 
asked, then, why a new declaration when we are 
granted this liberty of interpretation by our present 
articles of faith? Because with the passing years the 
progress of science and thought changes our concep- 
tions and the place of emphasis. We may take a very 
legitimate pride in the two confessions of faith that 
the Universalist Church has adopted in the course of 
one hundred and thirty years. They will bear ex- 
amination. But the reason that any creed, no matter 
how admirable, cannot be binding or lasting is right 
here. So long as men search, investigate, experiment, 
study and think, make new discoveries, or, if you 
prefer, have fresh revelations, their ideas will inevit- 
ably alter somewhat. Alas, if they do not! No con- 
fession of faith adopted at some given time can thus 
be expected to be adequate for all people or for sub- 
sequent generations. All 


Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 


Even the so-called universal creeds—the Apostles 
and the Nicene—no longer are satisfactory to our Or- 
thodox brethren. 

A comparatively young pastor of one of our larger 
churches recently asked me what I considered the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist Church today. 
The very putting of such a question evidenced that to 
him the Five Articles did not comprehend these. 

Suppose I endeavor to cite some of the notable 
changes that have taken place in our thinking since I 
entered the ministry forty years ago. At that time 
we were stressing the salvation of all souls in a future 
world. Now, while our faith in Divine Justice com- 
prehends the future, we declare—do we not?—that 
what we primarily seek and believe in is the salvation 
of all men here and now. If we cannot have the king- 
dom that means justice and blessing to every soul in 
the present world, how, as Tolstoy said, can we expect 
to have it in any other? Again, the majority in those 
days held the Channing, not the Parker, conception 
of Jesus, that he was more than man. Today, if I 
mistake not, the greater proportion believe he was 
human as weare. They prefer to speak of his example 
and leadership rather than of any external authority. 
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The adjective “spiritual” in the five articles—“the 
spiritual authority” of Jesus—together with the 
liberty of interpretation granted has saved the in- 
tellectual integrity of a good many of us. 

We used to single out the Bible as having a unique 
revelation and authority. But now we know and 
frankly say that truth is not confined to our scriptures, 
but may be discovered in all literature and life. So 
we have the statement in this proposed declaration, 
we believe ‘‘in the authority of truth known or to be 
known.”’ Are we ready for such a statement? Forty 
years ago we asserted that the sovereign power of a God 
of love was to accomplish the salvation of all souls. 
We were still essentially Calvinists in our premises 
and logic. We, including the late Dr. George Gordon, 
a good Universalist, argued that if all souls were not 
saved, God’s purpose would be defeated. He would 
not be God. But having proved that God was bound 
to succeed, we could fold our arms free from worry. 
What we do say now, at least some of us? We still 
believe in the power of God, but in the power of God as 
at was in Christ—the power of love, good will and in- 
tegrity in man. ‘This is our dependence; and it is a 
faith that in no way allows man complacently to 
shift responsibility for moral and spiritual progress in 
this or any world from his own shoulders. As the new 
declaration puts it, we believe in the power of men of 
good will and of the sacrificial spirit—note please the 
assurance of this faith!—to overcome all evil. We as- 
sert our faith that this power can conquer evil wherever 
found, and progressively, not all at once, bring the 
kingdom in. Is that Universalism today? 

Formerly we used to argue that, because God was 
the Universal Father, all men were His children, and 
divine. Doubtless many of us still use that logic. 
But now we tend to approach the question of man’s 
nature from the human side, and proclaim the supreme 
worth of every human personality. This, if I under- 
stand him aright, Dr. Fosdick holds is the most es- 
sential truth of the Christian religion, for it radically 
affects our attitude toward every problem that con- 
cerns human beings anywhere. 

When I commenced my ministry also we were 
still in the thrall of that group of ideas that talked 
about the grand final consummation—“‘‘the end,” the 
final judgment, the final harmony of all souls, and the 
like. But today, due probably to the influence of the 
doctrine of evolution and of the dynamic nature of 
life, we know nothing of finalities. We simply cannot 
conceive of a time when the curtain will be rung down, 
the drama ended. This is a growing universe. 

Perhaps I should note one other important 
change. Not so long ago we argued that God had un- 
limited supernatural power, but was motivated by 
love. We do not put it so today. We say not that 
God has love, or is governed by love, but, with the 
apostle, that God 7s love, and that the power of God, 
so far as we can apprehend it—here is Reality!—is 
just the power of love and integrity. So I like the 
initial avowal in this declaration of faith, “in God as 
eternal love.”” Because it emphasizes a vital kind of 
faith. Not the kind where one trusts a God, because 
He is good, to do certain things for him, but which 
demands nothing of the person himself, except this 
passive trust, the type of faith which so many of our 


hymns echo, that develops a weak, sentimental, de- 
pendent attitude, ‘‘scorned by the strong.” But in 
this we propose to trust God as Love, that is, to rely 
on the spirit and principle of Love (as God) in the 
varied relations of life, to dare to act in fidelity to that 
even when men say as of Lord Jim that it is sheer 
folly. One of our young ministers said to me that he 
thought this phrase, “faith in God as Eternal Love,’’ 
was vague. I should say that the merit of it was just 
that it was not vague. We know on what we rely, 
the nature of Love, and how it works in the world. 
In such a trust there is nothing either blind or passive. 
Perhaps I am assuming too much in thus interpreting 
these words. But to my mind this is the kind of faith 
that Thomas Mott Osborne, Jane Addams and Jesus 
and others— all too few—have signally illustrated, 
and that is urgently called for in this present time. 

When one reads the ‘‘Reactions” in the Christian 
Leader and discovers the wide divergence of ideas, he 
cannot help wondering if it is rational to expect agree- 
ment on any principles of faith. I believe, however, 
that, great or radical as our differences in thought may 
be, we are yet bound together by the common con- 
viction that our first and commanding obligation is 
ever to do, do, the Christian’s work in the spirit of 
Christ, not to insist on this or that cherished doctrine. 

Not he that nameth the name 
But he that doeth the will. 


Some deprecate any discussion of such a subject 
at this time. And it is amusing to read that the Fa- 
thers who adopted the Winchester Confession voted 
unanimously that “no alteration should ever be made 
hereafter to the confession of faith.”” They were not 
intolerant, but desired to put a period to this miserable 
business of creed-making. It is good, nevertheless, 
occasionally to ask ourselves where we stand, what are 
the principles we cherish, provided we keep sweet and 
do not delude ourselves in the face of the suffering, 
want, injustice, corruption, crime and threat of war 
so widespread by thinking that this is our chief business 
in this convention. For, while I wish we could have a 
new declaration of faith, I say to you frankly that, 
whether we adopt one or not, the Universalist Church 
will continue, but if we do not grapple with these 
problems that press so urgently for solution, we shall 
have been weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
unworthy the name Christian. 

* * * 
EARLY MORNING AT UNION CITY 
Conard B. Rheiner 
Suddenly out of blackness I looked and saw, 
Across the river calm and gray, 
The modern Towers of Babel on Manhattan. 
Raised by men in vaunting vanity, 
There they stood, silhouetted against a silvery sky, 
Tinted with the golden gleam from sleepy sun 
Still beyond the sight of sleepier men. 
I gasped in wonder at the blending 
Of man’s ingenuity with nature’s entrancing loveliness. 
And then I thought of the nameless millions, 
Whose unrelenting toil had wrought those shafts of stone and steel, 
Hungry and cold and shelterless. 
Their cries of anguish startled my fast awaking soul. 
O God, I prayed, I dedicate myself anew 
To freeing them from bondage worse than slavery. 
Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 
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Extracts from Important Addresses at the Worcester 


Convention 


From the Occasional Sermon 
Ellsworth C. Reamon 


m\OR more than a century we have been preaching 
™| the gospel of the Brotherhood of Man. But 
what have we done about it? Wisdom is 
vindicated by her acts. For the most part, 
the chief application of our gospel has been in a realm 
of secondary importance. Brotherhood to us has 
meant that we must share our blessed gospel with our 
friends. I am not forgetting the fine work of Dr. 
Shutter in Minneapolis, of Lyman Ward in the South, 
our missionary endeavors in the Carolinas and in 
Japan, the work of Chapin Home and the more recent 
venture at Clara Barton’s birthplace. Nor do I over- 
look the immense amount of good done year after 
year by local churches and their ministers. 

In spite of all this, I still believe our interpreta- 
tion of “‘Brotherhood”’ has been more theological than 
practical. We have had our commissions on comity 
and unity, but when did we ever send a commission 
into the coal fields to study conditions? What have 
we done as a church in the field of social reconstruc- 
tion? What part have we played in the fight against 
wretched housing conditions, child labor, sweat shops, 
etc.? What are we doing in the present emergency? 

Is it not obvious that our trumpet call to brother- 
hood has given an uncertain sound? 

When Jesus spoke of brotherhood there was no 
uncertainty. ‘“‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ was 
all he said. Yet what a wealth of meaning he con- 
veyed in that simple utterance. Brotherhood to him 
meant the abundant life for every child of God. It 
meant not only the fruits of labor but the fruits of 
the spirit as well. It meant the sharing of life’s bless- 
ings as well as its burdens. 

We have been told again and again that we should 
cease our talk about comity and unity and get down 
to business. I say to you that we have been preaching 
brotherhood for more than a century and that the time 
has come for concerted action—definite action in a 
field that is white unto the harvest. Therefore, the 
first and the all-important question for us to settle 
here is the question of program—what do we want to do? 
And the second question grows naturally out of the 
first—how shall we do it? 

We Universalists started out as champions of the 
spirit of truth. The Unitarians began their work in a 
protest against narrow theological concepts. It 1s 
unthinkable that either of these groups could ever 
become ecclesiastical-minded. Neither by training 
nor by inclination are we church builders. This ac- 
counts in large part for our precarious situation to- 
day. We have succeeded in leavening the orthodox 
loaf. And so self-satisfied have we become that even 
now we are not conscious of the fact that our so-called 
orthodox friends are preaching and practicing a more 
virile and constructive liberalism than we can muster. 
Dr. Potterton knows whereof he speaks when he says 
that Harry Emerson Fosdick wields a greater influ- 


ence today than do our two communions combined. 

Here we are then—churches closing, debts piling 
up, our gospel appropriated, no new churches opening, 
and about the only thing we have to offer by way of a 
program is an eager, wistful invitation to men of other 
faiths to enlist under our banner of freedom. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones tells an interesting and re- 
vealing story of a discovery made by a group of arche- 
ologists. These men were working in a region where 
the Nestorian movement had once flourished. The 
query was raised, why did Nestorianism die? One 
day a cornerstone was unearthed and on it were dis- 
covered the symbols of several religious faiths—the 
Cross, the Crescent and other emblems. There was. 
the answer! From the same authority we learn that. 
Hinduism is losing its power in India because it is. 
trying to assimilate too many types of religious belief.. 
When Buddhism lost its distinctive quality it began to» 
fade. 

I am in perfect accord with the view that it is 
useless to search for a distinctive note in religion. But 
I would add to that thought my conviction that it is 
fatal for any religion to degenerate into a mush of 
amiability. I admire a man who has convictions and 
sticks to them. I admire and respect a church which 
has convictions and is true to them. If it is important. 
at this time that we should face the problem of church 
federation, it is doubly important that we know where 
we stand in matters of belief and practice. Otherwise 
we have nothing to federate. After all is said, we have 
a distinctive note which I believe is worth sounding. 

What then shall we say on the question of pro- 
gram? Bound by the implications of our gospel, I 
should say that our first duty is the teaching and 
practice of brotherhood. All our babbling about social 
justice and higher ethics is meaningless under existing 
conditions. There can be no social justice and no 
higher ethic unless at the bottom there is economic 
justice. Human beings, our brothers and sisters, are 
slowly starving to death. On every side there is greed 
and exploitation, suicide, murder, the threat of war. 
In this, the moment of our great opportunity, we are 
told that the chief issue before us is the proposition 
familiarly known as ‘‘The Free Church of America.”’ 
I would take issue with this viewpoint. In my humble 
opinion the chief issue before us is this— How shall we 
make good will effective, how shall we make brotherhood 
a reality? 

At the close of the Civil War, the Western Uni- 
tarian movement spent its force in debating questions 
of theology. Shall we make the same mistake? Again 
I would urge that our emphasis today should be on 
the practical application of the gospel of brotherhood. 
Here humanists and theists alike can mingle in glad 
accord. The only alternative in sight is a drift toward 
some form of ethical culture and ultimate extinction. 

Assuming then that we are honest in our professed 
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love for humankind, how shall we go about making 
good will effective? What more can be done than we 
are doing at present? 

In the first place, let us determine with some de- 
gree of accuracy what forces now at work are depriving 
men of the abundant life. We know some of the 
answers already. But we need to know more. What 
are the conditions in the mining regions of our coun- 
try? What about sweat shops? Child labor? Why 
not a few commissions to study these baffling problems? 
How much precise information do our ministers have 
on such questions? A few of our men are socially- 
minded. They have been at great pains to dig out the 
facts—the causes which underlie social and economic 
unrest. And they have spoken their minds freely and 
courageously. But for the most part they have been 
voices crying in a wilderness of indifference. We have 


had nothing in the nature of a unified attack on social 
and economic ills. Here again our trumpet has given 
an uncertain sound. This convention at the present 
moment is a seething caldron over the relatively un- 
important question of church federation, while at the 
same moment we treat with shameful disregard the - 
report of our social welfare commission. 

My plea, therefore, is for the church militant and 
unified in its fight against evil and injustice. Let us 
be done with our bickering and dissension, let us put 
aside our petty animosities, let us cease our chasing 
after false gods and, in a true spirit of brotherhood, 
gird up our loins for the herculean task that awaits 


us When our trumpet gives a clear call men will be — | | 


quick to take notice. When they see evidence of our 
faith and good works, they will hasten to join us in a 
mighty crusade against the ramparts of evil. 


Recapturing the Power and Glory of Our Faith 
Seth R. Brooks 


QIN certain quarters of the Christian Church both 
ministers and laymen have come to hold what 
I consider a sterile idea of God. God has been 
reduced, and reduced, and reduced, until he is, 
as someone has wittily said, “merely a gas.”’ In the 
oil industry there is a process which is called “breaking 
down.” I have often felt that this process has been 
applied to the character and the nature of Jesus. He 
has been broken down, down, down, until he fits into 
the formula given us by Lewis Browne in ‘‘This Be- 
lieving World.” Mr. Browne tells us that had Jesus 
been strong of body rather than strong of spirit, he 
would probably have died with his fellow patriots 
upon some blood-soaked rampart rather than upon 
the cross. As to poor St. Paul, he has been relegated 
to an insane asylum, and we are told that the marvelous 
vision which he had on the Arabian Way was perhaps 
only an epileptic fit. Prayer is of no more importance, 
we are told, than reciting parts of a Lewis machine 
gun, and as to immortality, that is merely a very 
selfish and subjective desire. We have in the ranks of 
Christianity what I term the brotherhood of despair. 

I always take heart, however, when I remember 
what G. Stanley Russell tells us in ‘The Church in 
the Modern World.’ He reminds us that the great 
Roman roads, builded for military strategy, for com- 
merce, and for the administration of the affairs of the 
Empire, are remembered today chiefly because they 
once carried the weary feet of the missionaries of the 
Christian faith. The corn ships of Alexandria, which 
were to provision the capital at Rome, are remem- 
bered today because they once carried a prisoner in 
chains, Paul of Tarsus. The gardens in which Nero 
mocked the human torches, the flaming bodies of the 
martyrs, are now the property of the Pope; the site of 
Nero’s golden house is now the site of St. Peter’s. We 
are actually moved to believe that only those who, 
in Rome’s arenas, died for the faith have bequeathed 
successors to the future. 

The future of the Christian Church and the future 
of our church depend very largely upon whether or not 
we can recapture New Testament Christianity and 
the careless goodness of early Christians. 


Let us suppose that we can recapture the power 
and glory of our faith, what will it do to the Univer- 
salist Church? First and foremost and above all 
else, it will give to the individual in the Universalist 
Church a religion of the mind and of the heart. 

In many quarters the church has developed into a 
debating society, and the pulpit has become a lecture 
platform. In no end of our churches ordained minis- 
ters are talking about everything but that which per- 
tains to religion. These churches are usually empty 
churches. Contrast with this attitude that burning 
passion within St. Paul which made him ery, “‘Woe 
unto me if I preach not the gospel!’ or again, “It is 
not I that liveth, but Christ who liveth in me.” You 
see Paul had captured and had been captured by the 
power and glory of a consuming faith. Noman in this 
day can hope to preach to people forlorn and wearied 
by the pressure of the world unless there is some 
power greater than himself that dwelleth in him. 
There is an old Eastern proverb, ‘“‘Words that come out 
of the heart enter the heart.”” We of the liberal church 
must have something in our hearts if we are to reach 
the hearts of fellow men. One day in my presence 
Mr. Owen D. Young was speaking of the research lab- 
oratories of the General Electric Company in Schenec- 
tady. Telling about the research men and the in- 
ventors there, he said, ““Their minds are on fire. They 
fairly flame.’’ And I have often thought of a line in 
a certain play, “And when he thought of Christ, his 
heart ached.” There is something in Christianity so 
simple and yet so profound, so beautiful and yet so 
awe-inspiring, that it should make our minds flame 
and our hearts ache. 

A fair question is this: Do people today want re- 
ligion? All I can say is that the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States of America, which is 
nominally Protestant, is growing rapidly. The Chris- 
tian Science Church is adding thousands of converts 
every year. The Protestant, Church in the South is 
increasing numerically and with great rapidity. Why 
is it? In one sentence the answer is that these 
churches believe and teach that religion is the most 
important thing in the world. William Lyon Phelps 
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has wisely pointed out that if the Roman Catholic 
Church should modify her faith, she would be lost; 
if the Christian Scientists should modify their as- 
surance they would be lost; and if the Southern 
Protestants should forego their doctrine of salvation, 
they would be lost. When the Universalist Church 
foregoes its belief in the “God idea,” that is, a moral 
force at the center of the universe working rationally 
toward higher ends; when it foregoes the Jesus of the 
“Sermon on the Mount;’’ when it foregoes its spirit 
of tolerance; when it no longer teaches that love of 
man for God is precisely the same as love of man for 
man—then it too is lost. When Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was in the Christian ministry, he called one day on 
an elderly man who was dying. The old man asked 
Emerson some questions, and Emerson mumbled 
back some very commonplace answers. Finally, the 
dying man said, ““Young man, if you don’t know your 
business, you had better go home.” The same thing 
applies toa church. Ifa church has nothing positive, 
nothing hopeful, nothing constructive to say, it doesn’t 
know its business and had better go home. Browning 
in “The Ring and the Book”’ says, “‘I must outlive a 
thing ’ere I know it dead.”” Men may tell us that re- 
ligion is dying and that people don’t want religion, 
but the fact is, religion will outlive every one of us 
who is present tonight. 

In the second place, if we can recapture the power 
and glory of our faith, it will make us evangelists all. 
Probably that word “evangelist” is not very attractive 
to people who term themselves liberals, but let us un- 
derstand who the evangelist is. Heis the man in every 
age who carries the good news. A few years ago the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had a great meeting in 
Boston. It was known as “‘Around the World with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” Five thousand people 
were admitted by ticket and thousands were turned 
away. Workers from all over the world arose and 
told what the church was doing in India, China, Japan, 
the Straits Settlements, and Africa. As I have thought 
upon that meeting, I have realized that here was a 
group of people we call orthodox actually doing the 
thing that we liberals have been talking about for 
years. Here is a church that encircles the globe. It 
has not only world vision, it is a world movement. 
Alas, how confined is the work of liberalism. A week 
ago Saturday in the Boston Herald I saw an adver- 
tisement for the Salvation Army. Running around 
the printed matter was an unbroken chain. There 
were twenty links and in each link there was some 
definite work the Army was doing—employment 
bureaus, day nurseries, working men’s hotels, prison 
department, maternity hospitals, Americanization 
classes—up to twenty. And I thought, here we have 
the Salvation Army engaged in all these fields, and we 
have the liberal church standing by looking on. We 
may not be able to do what the Methodist Church is 
doing or what the Salvation Army is doing, but we 
have an opportunity. Our field is the centers of edu- 
cation. If I had my way, there would be a liberal 
church in every college town and every normal school 
town in the country. Think of our denomination 
having no Student Foundation! Study what the 
Methodist Church is doing through its Wesley Foun- 
dation. For eight years I have had intimate contact 


with many of our colleges. I have talked with boys 
from nearly ninety of our different institutions of 
higher learning, and I realize that the college boy or 
girl of today is at the crossroads. He or she will reject 
the conventional type of religion so often handed out, 
or he or she will accept the very type of belief that we 
have held and enjoyed for so many years in liberal 
Christianity. 

If we can recapture the power and glory of our 
faith, we shall discover some purpose that will reunite 
us. Some years ago I had a letter from one of the 
most prominent laymen in our denomination. He was 
referring to a phase of our work as a church and he 
wrote, “This will never succeed because there is no 
compelling force behind it.”” The fundamental weak- 
ness of our church is, as we all know, that we are not 
unified or united on any issue. Differences, divisions, 
schisms, prevent us from presenting to the world a 
united front. Some of us are theists and others are 
humanists, no two of us think alike about Jesus, we 
do not even agree on a profession of faith nor are we 
one on the Free Church Plan. The difference be- 
tween liberal Christian Churches and the so-called 
orthodox Christian Churches is that although the Or- 
thodox Church may be divided on many issues, there 
is always one saving issue upon which all agree and 
around which all rally. I am making no plea tonight 
for uniformity, but I am pleading for unity, for I 
realize we must be unified in at least one thing or uni- 
fied in extinction. The pity is that the Liberal Church 
has the spirit for the new day but has never developed 
nor discovered the technique to impart it. 

Sometimes I fear that differences, divisions, and 
schisms are inherent in liberalism. Diligently have I 
sought to discover some unifying principle that will 
unite us as did the slogan ‘‘To Serve the Present Age” 
kindle anew the fires of a great church on its centennial 
anniversary. There is still, I believe, one thing on 
which all of us may unite and risk our future life. 
The church that shall inherit tomorrow is the one that 
can today discover the soul’s deepest needs and see 
that they are satisfied. Too long have we groped in 
the dark. Research, investigation, study, are needed 
to discover what the soul of man needs in religion, in 
government and in social relations. 

* SS * 
DON’T MOVE, IT’S RISKY! 

Almost by accident I’ve just read something about George 
Tyrrell, that Irish Jesuit priest, who was excommunicated a few 
years before his death in 1907. 

Much of the story is beyond my powers, but it threw a 
little light on a homely stanza long admired. 

It is not negligence but deep design 

That guides the managers of this here line. 
To keep us safe is their sole aim and will, 
And nothing is so safe as standing still. 


I’m going to take those lines with me to our next official 
board meeting. Some of the brethren, I’m told, don’t want our 
church to be too aggressive this fall and winter. They think 
we'd better stick to “the regular program”’ until we can see that 
times are really on the mend. 

They can’t fool me. The regular program means the usual 
two sermons on Sunday, no teacher training, no new literature 
for the church school, and a sickly prayer meeting which some of 
them will never vote to abolish and never attend.—Justus Tim- 
berline in Christian Advocate. 
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The Free Church of America 


Frederick R. Griffin 


HE Free Church of America, as planned by the 

Gs] joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission, has 
: “a | now been accepted and adopted by the 
Beet} §=American Unitarian Association and by the 
Universalist General Convention. There is thus ful- 
fillment of hopes and ideals which have characterized 
the life of these two denominations from earliest years. 
Both bodies have long accepted in theory and with a 
high degree of consistency have exemplified in prac- 
tice the spirit of intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
Whenever they have mentioned freedom, they have at 
once associated with it a second principle—fellowship. 
The ideal community, or, as both have commonly ex- 
pressed it, “the kingdom of God,” will be a fellowship 
of free people. The corporate religious life of both 
the Universalists and the Unitarians has been focused 
upon the kingdom of God, and hence they have been 
willingly committed to everything which advances 
freedom, such as education, discipline and high 
loyalties. They have been strong advocates of every- 
thing that furthers or exemplifies fellowship, such as 
citizenship, tolerance, mutual aid, international or- 
ganization and federation in religion. 

Two denominations holding these exalted prin- 
ciples should be friends. Unitarians and Universalists 
have always been friends. For a long time, however, 
we have seen that friendship, based upon the highest 
religious purposes, constituted a challenge which we 
could not reject. We were making great professions 
and then when opportunities came to us as a mandate 
from heaven, we rejected them. ‘The reason for this 
rejection was not insincerity, cowardice or dullness of 
vision—it was something which is wholly commend- 
able. Both the Unitarians and the Universalists had 
built up through the years a society of God or a religious 
family with a great wealth of history, traditions, cus- 
toms, institutions and potent sentiments. For thirty 
or forty years every attempt to unite these two bodies 
failed, and failed because neither wished to surrender 
its cherished and independent denominational life. 
This unwillingness, which had some appearance of 
narrowness, really rendered service of the first rank of 
importance. It forced both bodies to search for some 
other way by which to accomplish their high desires, 
and that other way was found and is without question 
right. A federation has been formed and on such 
lines that other denominations, with similar purposes 
and objects to advance the kingdom of God on earth, 
can join with the Unitarians and Universalists. In 
this federation the Unitarians retain their distinctive 
name, life and institutions, and the Universalists do the 
same. ‘There are other religious fellowships whose 
interests and principles are much the same as the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. If and when they come 
into the Free Church, it will be under their own ban- 
ners, with their own names, forms of worship, and 
potent spiritual associations. 

This is the scheme, and there is nothing strange 
or even novel about it. Unitarian churches, which are 
very tenacious of their autonomy, are affiliated with 
the American Unitarian Association. Practically, 


the American Unitarian Association is a federation of 
churches, and the plan has worked well for more than 
a hundred years. The Free Church of America is a 
federation of groups of churches. 

The plan has been in operation for some years, but. 
now it will be developed on a large scale. For some 
years Unitarians and Universalists have worked to- 
gether when work together promised to be more ef- 
fective than separate endeavors for the same general 
purposes. There have been a few federated Unitarian- 
Universalist churches. Unitarians had the Wayside 
Pulpit—Universalists had the Community Pulpit. 
Both served the same purpose in exactly the same way, 
so the two were merged into ‘““The Wayside-Community 
Pulpit.” The Christian Register is now printed by the 
Universalist Publishing House and some of the ar- 
ticles which appear in The Christian Register also ap- 
pear in The Christian Leader (the Universalist paper). 
There are other common works which are being carried 
on by the two denominations. Under the Free Church 
plan there will be many more joint activities. What- 
ever can be done better by united action than by sep- 
arate action will be done by the Free Church. By 
“better” I do not mean financially cheaper, but more 
efficient, more able, with a larger outlook and with 
greater resources of character and experience. I live 
in the heart of a very strong Quaker community. It 
is a privilege to have such neighbors, but I know that 
many and essential things done by the Quakers are 
exactly the same as Unitarians are doing or would do. 
I cannot imagine a time when the Quakers will give up 
their independent life, and I would regard it as a calam- 
ity if they ever did, but I can imagine joint Unitarian, 
Universalist and Quaker activities to which all would 
give their best to advance the common purpose. 

The Free Church is a federation, and it is so 
formed that it may become much more than a union of 
Unitarians and Universalists. It will begin its career 
by continuing and increasing what has been already 
begun. Each constituent part will preserve its com- 
plete identity, so that the good in the separate de- 
nominational entities will be preserved while the pur- 
poses of all will be better served and advanced. 

In the days of the formation of the United States, 
Vermont was reluctant to join the union. The spirit 
of independency was strong in Vermont, but Vermont 
finally came in. What was the result? Vermont to- 
day is a sovereign state—its spirit of independency is 
as strong as ever. It is as unlike its neighbor, New 
Hampshire, as Pennsylvania is unlike New Jersey. 
Vermont has preserved its identity and at the same 
time it has made its contribution to the United States, 
and perhaps has added much more than its share to 
the strength of the whole. In the federation of the 
Free Church each constituent part will be encouraged 
to preserve all that is vital in its own life, and then to 
contribute its best to the larger whole. There may be 
some losses, but I can think of none which will not be 
in effect a gain. The besetting sin of every denomina- 
tion, large and small, is to seek first its own preserva- 
tion and strength. That is the sin of denominational- 
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ism—caring more for one’s church than for the mis- 
sion which it is set to serve. Thus we become insular, 
provincial, sectarian, and sect conscious. There is 
the danger of being more eager to gather large con- 
gregations and to increase our membership than to bear 
faithful witness to Christ’s kingdom in which war, race 
hatred, injustice, poverty and ill will are no more. 
The Free Church will not cause us to be less loyal to 
our own denominational family, but it will challenge 
us to be more zealous for the purposes which we share 
with other free Christians. 

The mechanics of the Free Church, its methods 
and plans, are important, but that which lies very 
heavy upon the hearts of those who have long looked 
for this federation is of a different character. Religious 
liberals of whatever name or affiliation are relatively 
few in numbers. In bulk they are not very impres- 
sive by the side of the great churches of authority. 
Not a few liberals are asking: ‘“‘Is not our work done?” 
“Ts it not the time for us to lose ourselves in the larger 
(numerically) bodies?”” The inquiry is made because 
we are attempting to judge of the worth of the free 


churches by their size. If that is the right criterion, 
then the dinosaurs should have laughed to scorn the 
free quadrupeds, and the free quadrupeds should have 
said: Come, let us lose our life in the larger life of the 
dinosaur—our work is done. The Free Church turns 
its attention from size to purposes, and perhaps will 
enable us to find release from the enervating obsessions 
of smallness. We have a great work to do and we 
know of none which is greater. It is to save—which 
is another way of saying to free—the souls of men 
from selfishness, weakness and ignorance. The test 
of our progress toward freedom or salvation is found 
in fellowship, to what extent we can live profitably 
and justly with others—other individuals, other 
churches, other occupational or economic groups, 
other races, other nations. No people ever set them- 
selves to a bigger task than that which we undertake 
in confidence that life has its divine meaning, which 
meaning has been achieved and exemplified in the 
Christ. If the Free Church inspires all of us to liter- 
ally seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, its future is sure. 


The Menace of Armament Interests 
Lucia Ames Mead 


73 EAN DE BLOCH, who began life as a poor 

m| Polish Jew and became a sort of Polish 
41 Rothschild, an authority on banking and 
S243) railroads, said in his notable six-volume work 
on “The Future: of War,’ “We must appeal to the 
purse, to common sense, and make men see that this 
war system is the most stupid thing in the world.” 
Breakfasting with him in London shortly before 
his death, he emphasized to me this idea, saying, 
“Never tell people how wicked they are; tell them 
what fools they are.”’ 

The public in every land has for fifty years been 
the victim of the armament interests (and by this 
term I mean to include more than the manufacturers). 
The taxpayers have been fooled by the war-scares 
spread by well-paid armament lobbyists. It is high 
time that an over-burdened public that cannot feed 
the hungry, had its eyes opened to the insidious opera- 
tions of shrewd manufacturers and the irresponsible 
investors who have no desire for war and slight knowl- 
edge of what is done with their investment. Two 
pamphlets, one published in Canada and one in Lon- 
don, have recently brought the facts home to our 
people with immense power. 

An able Canadian, Lieutenant Colonel George A. 
Drew, has performed a great public service by reveal- 
ing the secret work of men who promote wars to make 
money. His five-cent pamphlet can be had from the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, 6 Byron Street, Boston, Mass. He was active 
during the war, and in command of Canadian artillery 
until 1928 and president of the Canadian Artillery 
Association in 1932. On my calling the attention of 
the dean of the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity to the Canadian pamphlet, he examined it and 
ordered over one hundred copies. 

In his preface Colonel Drew asserts: “The war 
was very largely the result of the tension which de- 
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veloped from the nervous strain of ever-increasing 
military competition; the murder at Sarajevo was not 
the cause but only the excuse employed to start a 
conflagration that had been smouldering for years.” 
“The nations which signed the Kellogg-Briand pact 
are now spending seventy per cent more on military 
preparations than they were in 1913.” 

Too few newspaper readers recall the Shearer 
expose of 1929, when William B. Shearer sued for 
$255,655 three of the largest American shipbuilding 
corporations: the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
at present the leading armament firm in the United 
States, which developed its net property, of course not 
all in armaments, from thirty-one million dollars in 
1905 to 502 millions in 1930; the Newport News Ship- 
building Company, and the American Brown Boveri 
Corporation. He claimed they still owed him for his 
success in preventing the Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva from accomplishing anything. 
This ardent promoter of “patriotism,” admired by 
members of the Legion and the D. A. R., at that time 
was an American publicist, a lobbyist for a big navy, 
“‘a promoter of night clubs, theaters, and an ally of 
bootleggers.”” He went to Geneva with $51,230, given 
him by armament firms, in order to help frustrate the 
purposes of the conference. Hiring fine apartments in 
a great hotel, he invited in the newspaper correspon- 
dents of the world and vigorously helped them send out 
such reports as he desired. He was a “hail fellow, 
well met,” and a favorite. When he instituted his 
claims on the three firms in September, 1929, President 
Hoover, aroused and indignant, directed the Attorney 
General to make an investigation. There was an un- 
qualified admission, says Colonel Drew, by officers of 
the three companies that “men were employed and 
money spent to promote international ill will for the 
purpose of maintaining sales, just as they would spend 
money for advertising.” 
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Shearer did not get what he demanded and has 
since disappeared from prominence. His work was 
not peculiar, but typical of that carried on in various 
countries and fully exposed in the large, thick pam- 
phlet published in London by the Union for Demo- 
eratic Control, entitled, “The Secret International 
Armament Firms at Work,” to be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 502 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Both pamphlets describe the work of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
about whom a book has been written entitled, ‘“Eu- 
rope’s Man of Mystery.”’ This man, now eighty-four 
years old, has just been reported in the press as ill in 
London. Born in Turkish Asia Minor, a Greek, he 
helped develop from the start the whole armament 
industry, becoming eventually, it was claimed, the 
richest man in Europe. The weapons used before the 
Franco-Prussian war became obsolete. A new era in 
armaments arose. The inventors, Nordenfeld and the 
American, Hiram Maxim, were brought together by 
Zaharoff and eventually had a monopoly of the manu- 
facture of machine guns for many years. Zaharoff 
reaped harvests from the Balkan situation in 1880. 
He got Greece to buy the first submarine, then he per- 
suaded Turkey that, as Greece had one, she ought to 
have two. During the Russo-Japanese war guns were 
supplied from England on both sides. Zaharoff be- 
came the leading figure in the firm of Vickers, which 
became part of a great international armament trust, 
founded in 1901 and lasting until 1918. It included 
four British firms and the German Krupps and the 
Dilligen Steel Company, besides American, French, 
and Italian firms. These were highly successful in 
keeping alive in each country the demand for arma- 
ments, which were bought by each rival government on 
the plea that they could not afford to be less well 
armed than their neighbors. When the war came the 
ring broke into its component parts, and the people 
of the world whom they had jointly supplied with 
arms used these to destroy one another. 

Zaharoft was knighted; he always kept out of 
sight, never spoke to newspaper men or said anything 
that could be quoted. “Through Vickers he con- 
trolled armament companies in Italy, Russia, Spain, 
Japan, and Canada. He had holdings in the Schnei- 
der-Creusot Company in France. . . . Through as- 
sociates he was a shareholder in Krupps. ... No 
matter who won the war, the cards were stacked for 
Zaharoff.”’ He controlled great oil companies and “‘ac- 
quired many newspapers which could suitably express 
his opinions.’’ Such control of newspapers is prac- 
tically unknown here, but has been very common in 
some European countries. There was a feverish desire 
to deal in armaments just before the war opened. 
It is said that Zaharoff was a close adviser of Lloyd 
George ind other European statesmen. He largely 
helped to bring Greece into the war and acted as the 
agent of France in buying influential Greek newspapers. 
In 1917, when there was a possibility of peace nego- 
tiations through the intervention of the United States, 
Zaharoft was consulted. The British ambassador in 
Paris reported in June: “Zaharoff is all for continuing 
the war to the end. His contention was that ‘a lame 
peace would cause squabbles between the entente 
Allies.’ ”’ 


The League of Nations was early aware of the 
evil resulting from private manufacture of arms. In 
1921 its commission reported the following conclu- 
sions: “1. That armament firms have been active in 
fomenting war scares and in persuading their own 
countries to adopt warlike policies. 2. They have 
attempted to bribe government officials both at 
home and abroad. 3. They have disseminated false 
reports concerning military and naval programs of 
various countries in order to stimulate armament 
expenditure. 4. They have sought to influence pub- 
lic opinion through the control of newspapers in their 
own and foreign countries. They have organized in- 
ternational armament rings through which the arma- 
ments race has been accentuated by playing off one 
country against another. 6. They have organized 
international armament trusts which have increased 
the price of armaments to governments.” 

In the South African war, Boers shot British sol- 
diers with British rifles. In the World War, Austral- 
ians and British were slaughtered at Gallipoli by 
British guns. Today China is the greatest importer 
of arms. Her largest supplies come from the Skoda 
factories of Czechoslovakia; she also has them from 
Belgium, Norway, and Great Britain. In Shanghai 
the firms sort out their supplies, some for China, some 
for Japan. 

It must be remembered that armament interests— 
the makers of auxiliary material—are far more nu- 
merous than the actual manufacturers; also, that the 
latter manufacture other things than arms. In the 
Vickers Ltd., the holding company for Vickers-Arm- 
strong, there are 80,000 shareholders. One earl has 
40,000 shares, one lord 20,000, another lord 15,000, 
and many of the clergy have small amounts. Said 
Mr. Snowden when in Parliament, “It would be im- 
possible to throw a stone at the benches opposite 
without hitting a shareholder in one of these firms.” 

The common argument presented by militarists 
to the easily fooled taxpayer is that “building cruisers 
gives employment.” The taxpayer often forgets that 
twenty-five superb high schools, each providing for 
1,000 pupils and lasting at least 200 years, could be 
built for the cost of one single cruiser which goes to the 
discard in twenty years! Five to ten times as many 
men would be employed in creating the schools as 
those employed on one cruiser. One great supporter 
of the armament business has been our Navy League. 
Professor Charles A. Beard's article, which appeared 
some time ago, on “What Is Behind the Navy League?” 
disclosed that eighteen men and one corporation 
founded it, the latter being the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, from which the government had bought $20,000- 
000 worth of armor-plate and vast amounts of other 
supplies. Among the eighteen were men representing 
the United States Steel Corporation and others who 
had commercial interests in supporting demands for a 
great navy. Said Senator Arthur Capper, “The Navy 
League has imposed on the public as a patriotic or- 
ganization.’” Congressman Clyde Howard Tavenner 
showed that “every armor-making concern in the 
United States was represented in it.” 

A major in the Sunday Times of October 22, in an 
article entitled “Planes Can Keep Peace,” urges our 
domination of the world by bombing planes, arguing 
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that “a court decision without power which exists to 
enforce it is comparable to a world peace pact without 
a weapon to enforce it.’” He ignores the fact that the 
nearly one hundred disputes between one of our states 
and another have been settled by our Supreme Court, 
which has no power whatever to enforce a decision by 
arms. The National Guard cannot be called out to 
fight a recalcitrant state, if it should reject a decision; 
it can only assist a helpless governor when there is 
rioting. The power of economic pressure and new 
political and psychological conditions are blandly 
ignored by men professionally trained to rely on steel, 
poison gas, explosives, and seventeenth-century poli- 
cies for security. 

The framers of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations agreed “that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is 
open to grave objections.”’ The plea that small na- 


tions cannot manufacture for themselves and should 
always be able to purchase from others is to be met 
by the reminder that while six of the small European 
nations have had four wars, the six great armed na- 
tions have had twenty-four wars. Nations that pre- 
pare for war always incite others to arm and bring on 
war. Explosives bear no relation to justice or honor. 
Whatever may be said of war before there were ade- 
quate substitutes for it, the new times, the new sub- 
stitutes, the “new deal,’ demand that nations cease 
acting like fools and prepare for peace by use of rea- 
son. 

The old evils have been accentuated anew by the 
situation in Asia and South America, where the oppos- 
ing parties have been supplied by the outside traders. 
Has not the time come for insisting that no export of 
arms or munitions of war shall henceforth be permitted 
by any nation at any time under any circumstances? 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


<a Worcester Convention demonstrated clearly 
to} ~that the Universalist Church is a virile, 
wide-awake organization, eager to serve hu- 
manity and thus hasten the coming of the 
kingdom. 

The Convention, in accepting the opportunity 
for a larger fellowship by almost a unanimous vote, 
assumed a leadership far beyond its numerical strength, 
for its power to serve the cause of liberal religion is 
made manifest in its cohesiveness. No other liberal 
denomination is more united in thought and purpose. 
The day of larger service for the Universalist Church 
has arrived. Its new adventure in broader fellowship 
offers greater opportunities for good will and brother- 
hood. May we in every way be equal to the occasion, 
with an ever increasing effectiveness. May our 
constituency, now so united, be surcharged with zeal 
for the fulfillment of our mission. To this end the 
Convention, in session, unanimously voted approval 
of the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. 

Membership in this Fellowship is ten dollars 
($10.00) per annum. The funds thus raised are for 
the operating expenses and church extension work of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

It is believed that individual interest in the work 
of the Convention by such membership will not only 
increase the income of our General Convention, educate 
our people in the work of the church, but also develop 
a spirit of cooperation not before existent. Individual 
responsibility and a cooperative spirit signal an ad- 
vance towards greater achievements for the Univer- 
salist Church. The cause is worthy of your generous 
support. 

A large enrollment will forecast not only a reduc- 
tion in the church quotas, but assure the accomplish- 
ment of greater service to the cause for which our 
church was called into being. 

The opportunity is here. May we be equal to it! 
The power of our church is in the devotion of the in- 
dividual Universalist. We are on the way, in the 
right direction. The day of Victory is at hand. 
Lowis Annin Ames. 


The recommendation which was unanimously 
adopted by the General Convention at Worcester 
reads as follows: 


7. Loyalty Fellowship 

In order that the individual Universalists through- 
out our denomination may manifest their continued 
loyalty to our church, we recommend: 

That the Board of Trustees of the Universalist 
General Convention establish a Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship in which individuals shall be enrolled upon 
the payment of $10.00 per annum. The funds so re- 
ceived shall be used by the Board of Trustees as it may 
deem expedient and advisable. 

We further recommend that an opportunity to 
join this Fellowship shall be given at this Convention. 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


hereby apply for membership in the 


* 

* 

* 

* 
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cy 

* 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 

* and promise to pay to the Universalist General Conven- 
* tion the sum of Ten Dollars for the year ending Sep- 
* tember 30, 1934, in token of my interest in and loyalty to 
* the Universalist Church. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


DateroiVayiNnents sass an eee 


Signature 


Make checks, money order, payable to the ‘“‘Uni- 
versalist General Convention,” and mail to 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. * 
+ 
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Comments of Our Parish Papers 


= HE following comments on the Universalist 
General Convention represent in the main the 
views of the ministers of the parishes. Brig- 
} ham, Scott, Rose of Lynn, Blauvelt, Benton, 
Hoyt, Chatterton and Ledyard, are doubtless the 

writers. 
Weregret that we have not space for the comments 

in full. 


The Editor. 


From St. Paul’s on the Midway, Chicago 


The General Convention at Worcester last week was one 
of our largest in attendance, more than one thousand being 
present. Many came expecting a bitter struggle at the sessions. 
Several of our foremost leaders had expressed opposition to 
proposed plans. But through conferences, explanations were 
made and adjustments granted, so that, when the final vote was 
taken, the “Fellowship of Free Churches’’ was adopted by an al- 
most unanimous vote. The speeches of men like Drs. Tomlinson, 
Lowe, and Shutter created the greatest enthusiasm. It was a 
most happy Convention. Nearly all of our active ministers in 
Illinois were present. This is a fine showing for the state, con- 
sidering the times and the distance. 

ok * 
From the Builder, Peoria, III. 


The report of the commission created by Universalists and 
Unitarians “to look into the practicability of uniting these two 
communions for the common good,” was adopted at the Uni- 
versalist General Convention in Worcester last week, with a vote 
almost unanimous. Although there had been much honest, if 
unreasoned, opposition to the report on the part of many promi- 
nent men in the Universalist denomination, those who had fought 
the hardest became its most enthusiastic champions when the 
question came up for debate. 

The chosen leader of the opposition had an almost instan- 
taneous conversion, seconded the adoption of the report and de- 
clared that its acceptance by the Convention would mark the 
fulfillment of a life-long dream. A man whose opposition for the 
last two years has been based on suspicion of those whose theo- 
logical views are different from his own, and with whom there- 
fore he did not want to be identified, changed his mind. Another 
whose sincerity has never been doubted, likened the prospect of 
our united action to the day of Pentecost. 

After the adoption of the report, resolutions were adopted 
looking to a change in the name of the dual organization to 
something more acceptable to all concerned, and to a change in 
the wording of the preamble, inserting reference to ‘‘the Kingdom 
of God” and ‘“‘the Spirit of Jesus.” 

The issue, once the idea of uniting the two denominations 
was abandoned, was probably of much less actual importance 
than it has been given in our discussions. The adoption of the 
report does nothing to retard or to accelerate the inevitable pro- 
cess of an increasing cooperation between the two bodies, and 
will do nothing except as it is used as an instrument to some 
chosen end. Our task is just what it was before. Each denom- 
ination is as strong and as useful as the total of its individual 
churches is strong and useful. Our status in Peoria is un- 
changed. We face and shall continue to face the same problems 
and opportunities that were ours before ‘‘The Free Church”’ issue 


was raised. 
* * 


From the Times, Lynn, Mass. 


What is this new alliance of liberal forces? It is not a new 
church. No merger is proposed, the Unitarians being as strongly 
opposed to such as the Universalists are. Rather, two streams 
of religious thought and life, which have traveled parallel courses, 
now mingle their waters in a broader bay. Each stream (de- 
nomination) will continue to be fed by original springs, added to 


by its natural tributaries, and irrigating its traditional banks. 
Only in the larger bay where breadth and depth are needed to 
bear the ships of man’s spiritual quest will there be united effort 
and joint enterprise. The scheme is frankly experimental, and 
many modifications will be made which cannot be foreseen now. 

From this super-body are expected to come certain direct and 
indirect benefits. For instance, church extension, religious edu- 
cation, young people’s activities, the publications, radio broad- 
casting, summer meetings, ete., will yield themselves to joint 
action. The activities of the local church, the funds held in trust 
by each denomination, the matter of belief and laws of fellowship, 
etc., will continue as they are. 

How does this new alliance affect the several congregations? 
Not at all. Each parish is supreme and autonomous, as ever. 
It is expected that the expense of the fellowship will not be 
great, and that it may even save money inasmuch as several items 
of overhead will now be eliminated. 

Beyond the two denominations chiefly interested in this 
movement, it is anticipated that other liberal bodies, and inde- 
pendent congregations, will find the alliance an implement for 
their use. It is a well known fact that serious divisions occur in 
several denominations between the liberal and fundamentalist 
wings. The fellowship of the Free Church (name to be changed) 
offers to liberals everywhere a working union with people of kin- 
dred minds and purposes. We should not be surprised to see 
liberals in the Congregational Church, for instance, taking fel- 
lowship with the new movement. The Society of Friends would 
find congeniality here also. The many Community Churches 
(independent congregations) too. 

So, on we go. If we “‘do the will’’ we shall “learn of the 
doctrine,’ whether it is of God or man, whether workable or just 
another paper organization. Great hopes are entertained for this 
new federation, and grave fears expressed. At all events, Uni- 
tarians and Universalists are pioneering in a field first opened 
when men of dissimilar faiths acknowledged unity of purpose, 
rather than identity of creed, to be the bond of highest religious 
expression. The logic of events is in that direction, and these two 
denominations are moving with the current. 

* * 


From the News, Brattleboro, Vt. 


The General Convention of Universalist Churches in the 
United States of America, which met at the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, was the largest convention 
in many years. Three important objects were before the dele- 
gates; any of the three would have been enough for an ordinary 
convention. All three of the objectives were accomplished: Ac- 
ceptance of a new profession of faith, important changes in fellow- 
ship laws, adoption of the Free Church plan. It was a thrilling 
experience to see so many religious liberals gathered together in 
one place with a common determination to make religion mean 
something in every walk and department of life. 

* * 


From the Outlook, Rochester, N. Y. 


Judge Hill was followed by Dr. John Sayles, leader of those 
opposing the report of the proposed Free Church. Most of the 
delegates expected to see the fireworks start with his appearance. 
To their surprise and joy Dr. Sayles said: “There is no longer any 
issue between the opposition and the commission, and we take 
the opportunity of making the seconding speeches for the mo- 
tion.” This was the signal for a demonstration that lasted sev- 
eral minutes. The audience arose, applauded, cheered and ex- 
pressed in other ways their satisfaction over the outcome. The 
tension of the previous days lifted, and any possibility of disas- 
trous results to our denomination disappeared. Dr. Sayles called 
upon three outstanding members of the opposition party, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe, Dr. George E. Huntley and Dr. Vincent Tom- 
linson, to second the motion to accept the proposed federation 
with the Unitarians. In fervent and deeply emotional speeches 
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these three men voiced their joy over the outcome and called for 
a reconsecration to the ideals and work of the Universalist Church. 
When the vote was taken there was a chorus of “‘ayes,’”’ and only 
a few scattered ‘‘nos.”’ 

By this action the Universalist Church joins in fellowship 
with the Unitarian Church, but we reaffirm our historical theo- 
logical position, which is theistic in its emphasis, and, by the 
second motion introduced by Judge Hill, the preamble of the 
constitution of this proposed working partnership says that ‘“we 
seek closer co-operation with others who would work for the 
kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus.’ It seemed to be the 
consensus of ths Convention that this change in the preamble will 
be acceptable to the Unitarians. What the new name of this fel- 
lowship will be remains to be determined. At any rate, it un- 
doubtedly will not be “The Free Church of America.” 

From Worcester we come home to face the opportunities 
and responsibilities of this larger fellowship. May we, as a de- 
nomination and as a local church, be big enough to make our 
contribution to the ideal of Christian unity! 

*% *% 


From the Messiah Messenger, Philadelphia 


The impression made upon the writer, who listened to those 
who spoke publicly and who had personal conversation with 
many who spoke freely from their hearts, convinces him that this 
was a gathering of Universalists who love their church devotedly 
and who eagerly desire its welfare. Differ as they might in their 
judgment as to the wisdom of certain policies, they were, I am 
sure, one in spirit in their loyalty to the institution. 

Furthermore, we really look for a reawakening of the church 
in many sections of the land. It may indeed amount almost to a 
rebirth, for these hundreds of men and women are carying to their 
homes a higher motive of service to God and men, and a recon- 
secration of themselves to the “spiritual leadership of Christ.” 

In the last Messenger, we said, ““The Universalist Church 
faces the future, and with hope, faith and zeal, Messiah people 
will face forward, too.”” We believe that is a true picture, for we 
know the spirit and genius of the members of this church. 

% x 


From the Open Door, Portsmouth, N. H. 


The trumpet calls every Universalist man, woman and child 
to duty. Its message rings loud and clear and we in the church 
must listen to its call. The Worcester Convention is over, but 
our work for the future has just begun. To hesitate will be to lose 
an opportunity, to act will be to gain a great Christian objective. 

The Worcester Convention, so we have been told by the 
older men, was the largest convention that they have ever at- 
tended. Wedon’t doubtit. For five days every nook and corner 
of that big church was filled with enthusiastic people who were 
interested in some part of the program. It may have been the 
General Sunday School Association, the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Young People’s Christian Union, or the General 
Convention itself. 


# % 


From the Weekly Bulletin, Brockton, Mass. 


The Free Church plan was adopted, with the understanding 
that the Universalist Commissioners should use their best efforts 
to secure a change of the name, to be, namely, a Council of Free 
and Liberal Churches, with a theistic commitment and an ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus as Leader and Authority. 

Your minister would find himself in full accord with such 
council and such Christian commitment; he was, however, com- 
pelled to vote against the proposition as it was presented. There 
could be, or at least there was, no guarantee that such commit- 
ment would be acceptable to the Unitarian members of the com- 
mission; and there was no effort to make that commitment part 
of the report of the commission, or that, unless such was done, 
the vote of the Convention would not be binding. The vote was 
on the acceptance of the report, establishing what has been called, 
“The Free Church.” Your minister has been and is opposed to 
the Free Church plan as presented in the joint report, and until 


and unless the name is changed to a recognition of it as a council 
of free and liberal churches, with a commitment to a belief in 
God, and a recognition of Jesus, he is still opposed to it, and this 
church is not interested. When and if this change is made, a 
change in our attitude may also be made. 

* * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


Ann Arbor, famed for its beauty and its university, was the 
setting for the nineteenth annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan, which was held Oct. 8 and 9 in con- 
junction with the annual State Conference of the Unitarians, the 
meetings being held in the Unitarian church. 

The hospitality of the Ann Arbor people was most cordial 
and genuine and added largely to the success of the convention. 

The interesting service of the Young People, which was led 
by the Rev. Theodore A. Lapp, opened the Convention. The 
topic, “Youth Questions the Church,” was discussed freely and 
informally. 

The convention was formally called to order by the presi- 
dent, the Rev. J. W. Hailwood, at 7.30 p. m. 

Inspiring music, the eloquent and uplifting occasional ser- 
mon of the Rev. Thomas Milton Murray, on “The Liberal 
Church and Humanity,” the delightful twilight atmosphere of the 
candlelight service, the communion supper and the collection for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, all made the evening one long 
to be remembered. 

Monday, Oct. 9, was the red latter day for the convention, 
meetings of committees, alliances, missionary associations, ad- 
dresses, etc., predominating. 

At 9 a. m. occurred the respective meetings of the Woman’s 
Alliance, Unitarian, with Mrs. Arthur Brown, the president, 
presiding, and the Woman’s Missionary Association, Universalist, 
presided over by Mrs. A. W. Birdsall, its president. 

At 10 o’clock the united meeting of the two associations was 
addressed by Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor and 
India. This address was one of the outstanding features of the 
convention. Dr. Sunderland, a scholar, writer and globe trotter, 
gave a very interesting reswme of his experiences attending World 
Religious Congresses in Japan, China, India and other countries. 

An address, ‘“The Church and the Times,” by the Rev. Wal- 
ter E. Cole, of Toledo, was followed by a general discussion led 
by the Rev. R. A. Walter. 

The noon luncheon at the Michigan League was addressed 
by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, on “‘Re-thinking Relig- 
ion,” and by Larry 8S. Davidow on “‘The Laity.” A goodly num- 
ber partook of the repast and enjoyed the addresses. 

The United Conference of the two denominations was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Charles R. Joy of Boston, vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Rev. A. H. Winn of Flint 
(Unitarian), and the Rev. Milton Murray of Concord (Uni- 
versalist), on ‘“The Next Steps to Organic Union.” 

At the final business session of the convention at 4 o’clock 
the following officers were elected: President, the Rev. James W. 
Hailwood, Grand Rapids; vice-president, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Murray, Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; 
treasurer, A. W. Birdsall, Detroit. Fellowship Committee, the 
Rey. J. W. Hailwood, W. L. Snyder, secretary, R. A. Walter; 
trustees, Mrs. Dora Bernstein, one year; Mr. Eddy, three years; 
A. C. Joyce, one year. Preacher of occasional sermon, Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord. Place of meeting left to Executive Board. 

Several important resolutions were adopted, the dominant 
one being: 

“Resolved, at a joint meeting of Michigan Universalists and 
Unitarians held at Ann Arbor Oct. 9, 1933, that while we do 
not withhold our approval of the proposed Free Church of 
America, although preferring a more descriptive name, we urge 
the official board of the Universalist General Convention to enter 
into negotiations with the official board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association looking toward the organization of our two 
fellowships.” 
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The treasurer reported the trust funds as $24,968.76 as of 
October first. 

The reports from churches of the state were optimistic, not- 
withstanding the terrible financial handicap. 

Time was taken to inspect the beautiful buildings of the 
university. ; 

The climax of the convention was the annual fellowship ban- 
quet in the evening, the toastmaster being Dean S. J. Dana of 
Ann Arbor. 

Inspiring and uplifting addresses were given by Judge J. 
Austin, Jr., of Toledo, Dr. Charles R. Joy of Boston and the Rev. 
James W. Hailwood of Grand Rapids. 

In attendance, enthusiasm and accomplishment the con- 
vention was declared one of the best for many years. 

* * ok 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
W. G. Price 


The sixty-third annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention met in conjunction with the Southwestern Confer- 
ence of Religious Liberals Oct. 24-25 in Plymouth Unitarian 
Church, Salina, Kansas. 

A delightful program was prepared by the Conference presi- 
dent, the Rev. Robert Murray Pratt, which continued for two 
days. A recess was allowed for in the program to permit the 
business session of our convention. 

President Routledge presided and a roll call showed four 
officers and delegates from all churches present. After prayer 
by W. G. Price of Hutchinson, the following committees were 
appointed: Auditing, Loring Trott, C. W. Manly; Credentials, 
Mrs. F. W. Thompson, A. B. Pierce; Recommendations, Loring 
Trott, W. G. Price, John MacKinnon, Mrs. A. Routledge, C. H. 
Manly. 

The report of the State Superintendent showed 236 calls 
made, thirteen sermons preached, 3,214 miles traveled. The 
treasurer’s report showed total assets of the Convention to be 
$15,302.58. The Fellowship Committee reported one ordination, 
one dismissal by own request. Six ministers and two churches 
now in full fellowship. 

The Recommendations Committee advised the continuance 
of the Church Extension work, voted an appreciation to the 
A. U.A. for their financial cooperation in same and invited their 
continued cooperation, resolutions of welcome to the new Uni- 
tarian pastors in the state, the Rev. Charles Engvall, Lawrence, 
the Rev. Maynard Vandyke, Topeka, and of appreciation of the 
loyalty of John Tharp of Hutchinson, recently deceased. 

The Convention enjoyed the Rev. Edna Bruner of Waterloo, 
Iowa, who gave some fine addresses to the Conference and also 
to our group. 

The following officers were elected: President, Chester Rout- 
ledge; vice-president, C. H. Manly; secretary, W. G. Price; 
treasurer, J. N. Day; trustees for three years, Chester Routledge, 
John MacKinnon; Fellowship Committee, A. B. Pierce, W. G. 
Price, Mrs. Archer Routledge. 


* * * 


A UNIVERSALIST MOTHER PRIORESS? 


The first interdenominational nunnery has appeared, com- 
plete from rule to refection. It appeared this month in the col- 
umns of the Jesuit weekly, America, in an article describing the 
“Sisters of the Blessed Harmony,”’ who had made their retreat 
somewhere in Rhode Island. A number of ladies, according to 
the America’s correspondent, had taken a hint from recent dis- 
cussion in the Christian Century and had founded a refuge where 
elderly gentlewomen might retire, presumably to enjoy mutual 
disagreement on religious topics and tea. 

“Harmonians,” explained the Mother Prioress, “are of all 
denominations. No; not just Anglicans, though we have some of 
them. . . . I myself am a Universalist, which, you see, keeps the 
peace in the community between the Presbyterian sisters from 
Massachusetts, the Congregationalists from Connecticut, and the 
Baptists from Rhode Island. But we do agree on the tea; and that 
means so much to poor travelers.” 


But tea is not the only amenity to ease the rigors of Harmon- 
ian life. The writer noted “the humility of the Dry Methodist 
sister Refectorian as she set out on the table tiny bottles of beer, 
‘just to keep peace in the community,’ explained the Prioress. ‘It 
really does help,’ she added.” 

“Our proposition does show that Protestant women have 
learned the beauty of Catholic sisters’ life,’ the Prioress is re- 
ported as saying, ‘‘and that nuns are actuated by a positive con- 
structive ideal, not by mere longings to flee the world.” But the 
America correspondent neglects to say just what that “positive, 
constructive ideal” is, aside from the implied one of refreshing 
wandering America staff members lost in Rhode Island. Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike telephoned the editorial offices in such 
numbers to learn more of the Harmonians that the truth had to 
come out. There is as yet no interdenominational nunnery ex- 
cept in editorial fancy.—The Churchman. 


* * * 


NEW PROFESSION OF FAITH 


Not only did the General Convention of the Universalist 
Church at Worcester vote almost unanimously for adherence to 
the Fellowship of the Free Church of America, with the proviso 
that a better name be sought and presented to both the Uni- 
tarians and the Universalists later. The General Convention 
voted also, and in this instance unanimously, for the adoption 
of a new creed. The significance of the event to the outside lay- 
man is that the profession was adopted so easily and that it is 
intended to serve as “a warm committal to spiritual realities 
rather than cold intellectual assent to a series of abstract propo- 
sitions.” It may be noted further that this church, properly as 
it seems to us, retained both their historic affirmations, the Win- 
chester profession of 1803 and the Chicago declaration of 1889, 
within the report of the commission on revision, this with the 
intent of showing ‘‘the historic development of our faith.” 

There was no wrangling, the issue of humanism and theism 
did not appear in the convention, nothing about the fundamen- 
talist and the progressive. It has been said that “it is doubtful if 
ever a church adopted a new creed with less difficulty.”” Yet a 
reading of the full report of the action shows that unanimity was 
not due to indifference. The distinctive thing about the new 
statement is a shift of emphasis. The old distinction in this 
church between ‘‘a faith and a formulary, a principle and a state- 
ment,” is carefully stressed. Any local church as heretofore will 
be at liberty to construct and use its own formulary for use in its 
services, but that use would be by common consent and not 
by compulsion. 

The distinction between this position and that of the creedal 
churches of course is vast. A point was made in the convention 
about the distinction between “revelation” of the truth and ‘‘dis- 
covery”’ of the truth. All familiar with the history of Christen- 
dom will recognize the implications of such a difference. Was 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints centuries ago, or is 
there a continuing disclosure through the centuries for those who 
have eyes to see? Only a few decades ago a distinguished scholar 
produced a tremendous uproar in most of the Protestant churches 
by his insistence on a triple revelation, in the Bible, in the church 
and in reason.—Boston Herald. 


* * * 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“YOU CAN’T TELL WHICH IS WHICH’? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You alarm me when you say, “Humanism is no highway. 
It is a bypath leading to a morass.”’ The only comfort I can take 
is the one you held out in another connection—‘‘But how does 
Dr. Dieffenbach know?”’ Now, how do you know? 

As a matter of sober fact nearly every Universalist in America 
is more humanist than anything else. The theist depends on 
God. The humanist depends on man. How much of this 
vaunted theism is lip-service? 

When a theistic Universalist is taken sick does he pray or 
send for a doctor? He does both. A sick humanist sends for 
the doctor and omits the praying. Both get well. Both pay 
their doctor’s bill. The theist thanks God for his recovery, the 
humanist expresses his gratitude to the doctor. Doctors appre- 
ciate gratitude, and human relations are strengthened. Now if 
God is to be thanked for the recovery he ought to be trusted with 
the case, but the theist when sick behaves like a humanist. It is 
man’s services he really depends on. 

Many Universalists say grace before meat, and pray, ‘‘Give 
us this day our daily bread.’’ Yet the machinery through which 
their sustenance comes is the identical secular machinery that 
brings food to the non-praying humanist. In spite of the prayers 
the theist depends on man for food, and gets anxious and indig- 
nant if a milk strike threatens his supply. Better crops are not 
made by better praying, and every Universalist farmer knows it. 
In dealing with nature he has to be a very thorough humanist. 
He may pray to God, but he consults an expert on farm practice. 
If the worst comes to the worst and he comes to want it is to the 
Red Cross or the Welfare Bureau that he goes and prays, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.’”’ He knows very well where to go 
for the answer to his prayer: to man. 

In all practical matters theists are humanistic. They use 
secular means to secular ends, and what ends are not secular? 

Comfort in bereavement? Here theists do point to God. 
However, it is my observation that humanists who believe that 
the dead do rest from their labors stand bereavement better, go 
through less emotional stress, and attain a peaceful frame of 
mind sooner. They are not haunted by futile speculation or 
stirred up to a ferment of hope. 

As to honesty I lean to the conclusion that when it comes to 
pledges humanists are better pay. They feel and accept their 
responsibility. Perhaps they are not better: time will tell. 

When it comes to matters of citizenship and politics do 
theists depend on God or man? Do they pray or do they work 
to get out the vote? The latter is what humanists do, for they 
look to no other help in times of crisis. I suspect the theists do 
the same. They may pray, but they know that prayer will not 
win elections. 

From these considerations and more I might bring up I come 
to this judgment: Theistic Universalists are 95 per cent humanist, 
and before they begin throwing the humanists out or denying 
their applications for fellowship they should cut off their right 
armsand pluck out their right eyes. Or perhaps the left, whichever 
it is that has humanist motor-habits. The devoutest theist of 
them all would not disavow his responsibility for his fellow man. 
He may commend his brother to ‘‘the fatherly goodness of God,” 
but he does not leave him there. In fact, if you watch a good 
humanist and a good theist in action you can’t tell which is which. 

There is a question I want to ask, but I have shrunk from 
asking it: it is too blunt. Here it is, ““What is the utility of belief 
in God?” In what area of human need does it operate? What 
can the man who believes in God do better than the humanist? 
Wherein does he fare better? Does his belief make him any 
more effective as a servant of humanity? Does it make him a 
better preacher, citizen, neighbor? 

Now, about this “highway” ‘‘by-way”’ business. 

When I read Frazier’s ‘‘Golden Bough” it seems clear to me 
what the morass is. It is supernaturalism, a false conception of 


the realities of man’s life, and irrelevant and futile attempts to 
deal with those realities for human ends. In 1837 the Pawnees 
held a ceremony in April for the growth of their crops. They 
roasted a Sioux captive girl alive over a slow fire. They cut her 
body into small pieces and squeezed drops of blood on their seed. 
Today Iowa farmers raise better crops by a very different pro- 
cedure. 

The prayers of the theists are less barbarous, but no less 
irrelevant to human aims and welfare. 

When I read Andrew Dickson White’s ‘‘Warfare of Science 
with Theology” I see man struggling to get away from the by- 
path and its terminal on to the highway of intelligence and re- 
search, and the Christian Church desperately holding him back, 
cursing, ostracizing, burning. This opposition to humanism is 
of a piece with that warfare. 

When I read “‘Recent Social Trends” I learn that “religious 
sanctions have heen largely displaced by scientific sanctions.” 
And that if present trends continue traditional Christianity will 
disappear. 

In his summing up White says, ‘‘In proportion as the world 
has receded from the ‘ages of faith’ ithas approached ascertained 
truth.” 

The highway on which humanity is moving is scientific 
knowledge and human use of that knowledge in the service of 
human welfare. Increasingly men have ceased to look to God 
and are looking to themselves. Increasingly men are accepting 
the responsibility for the weal and woe of mankind. As they do 
they will promote the one and lessen the other. To quit looking 
for the intervention of God is to wake up to the power of man 
over his own affairs. Universalists will be found in the human- 
istic enterprise of the present and future, the more so as they 
liquidate their bankrupt tradition. 


“The mind of man has discovered new ways for our feet 
And we should leave the old paths and walk therein. 
Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods, 

But guard the fire within.” 
Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


When we first read Mr. Kent’s letter we thought we would 
publish it under the heading “Crowded Out of Crackling,” and 
let it go at that. But on second thought we realized that though 
it seems funny to us he meant it seriously, and we decided to 
consider it seriously—as seriously as we could—paragraph by 
paragraph. 

The obvious answer to paragraphs 1 and 2 is: How does Mr. 
Kent know? ‘As a matter of sober fact,’’ he says, “nearly every 
Universalist in America is more humanist than anything else.’’ 
How does he know? 

On reading the third paragraph we wonder again how he 
knows. The humanist thanks the doctor. The theist thanks 
God. How does Mr. Kent know that he does not also thank the 
doctor? ‘The doctor appreciates gratitude.”’ How does he 
know that God does not? Is not a humanist capable of feeling 
gratitude toward more than one person? If he is grateful to the 
surgeon who successfully performs a critical operation, could he 
not also feel grateful to the man who gave the money to build 
the hospital in which the operation is performed? A theist could 
be grateful to both, and also to God, who gave the surgeon his 
skill and the donor of the hospital his generous spirit. ‘If God 
is to be thanked for the recovery,” says Mr. Kent, “‘he ought to 
be trusted with the case.’”’ We do not know of any theist who 
does not believe that God works through man. To the intelli- 
gent theist, failing to avail himself of everything that human skill 
and kindness could do for him would be not to “trust God with 
the case.” 

The theist, says Mr. Kent in paragraph 4, depends upon 
man for his food. So he does, in part, but if he depended on man 
alone he would starve. Man did not create the seed he sows, oy 
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the soil in which he sows it, or the sun and rain which make it 
grow, or the iron of which the steel is made for his tools, or the 
water power or electricity which runs his mill. “In dealing with 
nature,’ says Mr. Kent, ‘‘man has to be a very thorough human- 
ist.” That is, if a boy’s father gives him a piece of ground for 
his own, seed to sow in it and tools to work it with, and tells him 
to see what he can do, the boy has to work hard and raise a crop, 
because he knows he has no father. 

There is not much to say about the next few paragraphs. 
If Mr. Kent believes that the humanists are more peaceful, more 
happy, more honest, better citizens, than the theists, we shall 
not attempt to shake that belief. 

To his statement that theistic Universalists are 95 per cent 
humanist we reply that in our opinion humanists are 95 per cent 
theistic, but we regard Mr. Kent as an exception to this. The 
question he asks in the next paragraph, ‘““What is the utility of 
the belief in God?” settles that point. This question he says he 
hesitates to ask because it is too blunt. If he thinks of belief in 
God in terms of utility no reply that we could make would mean 
anything to him, but we want to ask him a blunt question in re- 
turn. Why is a man who feels as he does about God and the 
Christian Church so determined to stay in the Christian Church? 
We do not believe that many Universalists wish to “throw hu- 
manists out,’ but we do believe that a great many honestly 
wonder that a man like Mr. Kent, who is 100 per cent humanist, 
is willing to remain in the church which, he believes, has been 
“desperately holding man back from the highway of intelligence 
and research.” 

A large part of Mr. Kent’s letter seems to us as irrelevant as 
he says the prayers of the theists are, but there is one sentence 
with which we are in complete agreement—‘‘If you watch a good 
humanist and a good theist in action you can’t tell which is 
which.” 

The Assistant Editor. 
* * 


DR. TOMLINSON CONGRATULATES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on your convention number of the Leader. 
It reflected well the actions and spirit of the memorable week. 
Of course we wish that H. D. 8. had appreciated the effort we 
made in carrying out our assignment of the communion service, 
and that that tonal expert—Dwight Bradley—had given the 
opposition credit for sincerity in taking the course it did. But 
these are minor matters, and Worcester feels that it was well 
treated by the Convention and by the Leader in its very full and 
accurate report. Much was accomplished and in a fine spirit of 
harmony. The new fellowship is now on paper and it remains for 
all of us to make it a reality. Such addresses as were given by 
President Cornish at the banquet and Dilworth Lupton Friday 
evening greatly help. 

I assume that we are all one in desiring to meet them in the 
same spirit of cooperation. Remember Worcester First has put 
in its application for the convention on its centennial in 1941. 

Vincent Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR BOSTON 
CHURCHES? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are told right along by those who would have us act 
scientifically, logically, and wisely towards life that the first 
condition of success is to know thefacts. Fact finding is the proper 
first step to sane conclusions. 

Well, here is a set of facts. Our churches, along with plenty 
of churches not Universalist, are having the experience of small 
congregations. I open the Boston Evening Transcript for Oct. 28, 
and I turn to Dr. Dieffenbach’s church section. There are the 
short notices of services for the next day. The notices for which 
there is a charge average about four lines. There are twelve 
Unitarian notices, eleven Episcopal notices, nine Congregational, 
five Baptist, two Methodist, and one Universalist. The pre- 


sumption is, of course, that Universalist churches cannot afford 
this expense. Very well, now turn over to the next page, where 
‘Notes from the field” are put in without charge. In this particu- 
lar issue there were fifty-five such “‘notes,”’ but not one which had 
to do with a Universalist church. Why? 

What is noted here in the Transcript holds pretty accurately 
for the Saturday Herald and the Saturday Globe. News gatherers 
for the religious sections of these papers report that the Univer- 
salist churches about Boston are the most delinquent of the entire 
family of the faithful. Why, Mr. Editor? Have not Universalist 
churches something worth while to report? And, if reported and 
announced, would it not have an effect upon church attendance? 


Observer. 
* * 


HUNTS AND FISHES AT 92 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

I am inclined to think that you will be interested in the fol- 
lowing facts about my father. 

He is ninety-two years old, and so well he hunts and fishes in 
season, has caught three trout here in Canandaigua Lake this 
summer, trolling, rowing his own boat, and often being on the 
lake at 4 a. m. 

He has kept a diary daily since twelve years of age, and under 
items of Oct. 16, 1861, is the following which I quote: ‘‘Oct. 16, 
1861. Mr. Blackford, the Universalist minister, called with 
A. A. Thayer, editor of the Leader,” for which he then subscribed. 
Father thinks he has taken the Leader continually since that time. 

Father has been a regular attendant at the Universalist 
church at Bristol, N. Y., all his life, and always helped to support 
that church, though never a member of any church. 

George W. Gregg. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 

* * 


WHY PRINT ALL SIDES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder why both the Christian Register and the Christian 
Leader so often publish letters impugning the honesty and pro- 
priety of humanists who remain within the Universalist or Uni- 
tarian ranks. For the Unitarians, at least, that issue is a settled 
matter. And if the Universalists are also religious liberals it 
ought to be. 

At all events here is how it looks to a humanist who was 
brought up from christening in a Unitarian church, who went to 
theological school as a theist, and who has served nearly seven 
years as a humanist in Unitarian pulpits. Asa boy I was taught 
two doctrines. One was that of the Fatherhood of God. The 
other was the doctrine of the freedom of the truth as the duty to 
follow the truth wherever it leads. ‘Who is the infidel but he 
who fears to face the utmost truth, where’er it leads?’’ wrote 
Minot Savage. In that spirit I have sought to serve my religion, 
and the quest for truth has taken me away from the first doctrine 
into a new spiritual synthesis which for me is as valid, as neces- 
sary and even more satisfying than theism ever was. I reached 
this position by following truth as a supreme loyalty. So I had 
been taught to do. Now, these people, and they are many, who 
would turn upon me, and upon all others who have followed the 
same path, and say, “Get out! You have no place here; it is 
dishonest to remain!”’ jeopardize their own right to use the label 
“liberal” and brand themselves as illiberal liberals who really 
did not mean what they said when they talked so glibly of “the 
freedom ot the truth.’”’ They should be more frank and say: 
“Think! But do not go beyond the limits of these fundamentals 
—our doctrine of God, our doctrine of the Bible, our interpreta- 
tion of Christ, our idea of immortality. Our liberalism and our 
freedom is quite relative to these. We do not admit we have a 
creed, but after all you must not go too far in your freedom of 
the truth, and these dogmas function for us exactly as if they 
were a creed. We do not want to be called fundamentalists, but 
actually we have fundamentals of our own, which must not be 
transgressed by any who remain in our ranks.” 

I do not seek to convert these people to my way of thinking, 
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but I do claim that if they seriously would close their doors 
against any devoted seeker of the truth, and if they actually feel 
intolerant in their hearts of these humanists with whom they do 
not agree, then in terms of loyalty to the tradition of liberalism I 
have more right in the free church than have they. If Univer- 
salists actually believe in religious liberty, in loyalty to truth, 
and are really worthy of the name liberal, then they, no less than 
Unitarians, must accept the consequences of their position. 
They must admit that in the name of no doctrine of God, or doc- 
trine of anything else, can they say to a minister or member, ‘“‘To 
remain with us honestly you must think this way, whatever your 
reason or conscience demands.” 
Edwin H, Wilson. 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 


* ok 


TO THE RESCUE OF JOSEPH’S VIEW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have wanted someone to rescue Joseph’s View ever since 
you first mentioned it. Joseph’s View is a much better name than 
Little Green House. One may have a green house anywhere 
but a Joseph’s View only where there isa view worth distinguishing 
and a Joseph who appreciates it. I knew you would not be self- 
ish and keep two summer houses for two people. It is interesting 
to see how it is turning out. 

A. H. Howarth. 


WORDS ARE THINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How thrilled most of us were at Worcester on the afternoon 
of Thursday, Oct. 19, at the outcome of that dramatic and his- 
toric meeting when the Free Church plan, in principle, was 
adopted. Yet by Saturday some were openly avowing, and I am 
fearful that many were thinking before becoming articulate, in 
substance, ‘‘Oh, it was a fine and friendly gesture, but no more 
will come of it than came from a somewhat similar action en- 
thusiastically taken at Hartford six years ago.” 

It was particularly depressing to me to detect a very evident 
feeling of relief, a let down, an easing of the tension, made evident 
by facial expression and vocal inflection, which clearly indicated 
a desire to accept the action taken as words, mere words, and a 
willingness to use more words in a manner to encourage and 
propagate this point of view back home. 

It seems a peculiar coincidence that a small city paper edi- 
torial (Bridgeport Telegram, Oct. 21) entitled “Words are Things,” 
should come forth at this time. It is so freighted with con- 
structive thought appropriate to the successful pursuance of the 
great forward step taken for the federation of religious liberals 
that I wish every member of our denomination and friends of 
this movement toward greater religious unity could read this 
editorial and act upon its sound and positive suggestions. 

Indeed these are days “‘in which we need to speak construc- 
tive words, strong, dynamic positive words” in enthusiastic sup- 
port of what should become an epoch making adventure. 

J. Albert Robinson. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


The editorial referred to follows: 


Words Are Things 


“Words are things,” said Lord Byron. Indeed they are. 
A discouraging word has all the force of a body blow, all the 
paralyzing effect of a lethal dose. Physical shocks we recover 
from intime. Psychic shocks may prove deadly. 

A word of fear has the power to palsy the arm of a strong 
man, send the blood pounding to his heart, take the strength 
from his legs and clutch his throat in a grip of steel. A word of 
evil suggestion can bring down a stately character to the dust. 

Happily, the destructive power of words is paralleled by 
their power to build. A word of courage can break the sun 
through the clouds. A word of confidence can build up inner re- 
serves which cannot be shaken. In the opera ‘‘Parsifal,”’ Kling- 
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sor’s palace of evil is brought low by the speaking of a word of 
faith. 

Curious as it may seem, we are steered by the words we say 
to ourselves and to others. That which slips from the lips with 
only a little more effort than breathing, can exert a powerful 
effect on the speaker. “‘His word is as good as his bond.” Many a 
man has willingly gone through hell to keep the word spoken in 
good faith. 

These are days in which we need to speak constructive 
words, strong, dynamic, positive words. We are shaped and 
molded by the moods we give expression to, not by what happens 
to us against our will. The law of attention determines that we 
find what we seek, and become the thing we habitually dwell upon. 

What’s the good word? 


* * 


PATRIOTISM LTD. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Nobody is encouraged to inquire what goes on inside an 
armament factory. Armament making is as completely secret 
as anything in the modern world. From the secret collection 
of orders by secret agents disbursing secret bribes to the secret 
loading of steamers bound for secret destinations, the entire arms 
manufacture and traffic is mysterious and impenetrable.”’ This 
is the opening paragraph of the pamphlet, “Patriotism Ltd.,”’ 
just issued by the Union of Democratic Control, London, a com- 
panion to the one published a year ago entitled ‘“‘The Secret In- 
ternational.’’ The new one follows the line of the former in ex- 
posing the vicious intrigues and lawlessness of the armament and 
munitions industries. Its intention is well indicated by the sub- 
title on the cover, “Exposure of the War Machine.”’ 

Every intelligent adult should read this booklet and ascer- 
tain for himself the enormous extent of the work so steadily 
and relentlessly continued by this interlocking world-wide racket, 
by which a handful of directors and owners of those deadly in- 
dustries in different lands are heaping up riches at the expense 
of the toiling, tax-paying masses. 

The facts told in this brochure are unbelievable though true! 
It describes the rearmament of Germany; reveals secrets of war 
research work; exposes gun-running in Central Europe; tells the 
story of the greatest arms scandal since the war; shows the 
activities and the profits of the armament industry during the 
Disarmament Conference. In the first chapter is a section de- 
voted to disclosing how the key position in the present adminis- 
tration in Germany is held by Thyssen, the great iron magnate of 
the Ruhr, who has generously supported Hitler’s party with 
money and advice since 1927. 

The Appendix gives an account of the Briey scandal. While 
France and Germany were fighting to the death, a certain French- 
man, M. Giraud-Jordan, was keeping in touch with German and 
Austrian financiers and furnishing Germany with materials 
needed for her munitions supply! ‘‘The continuation of the war 
was made possible by the agreement between Germany and 
French arms manufacturers because both sides were able to 
make colossal profits.’”’ Verily, profits have no fatherland! 
One wonders if those men really have the aspect of human beings, 
those ghouls who fatten on the agony of their fellowmen! 

Everyone who considers himself a patriot should read this 
extraordinary booklet. Every one whose ideal of patriotism is 
endeavoring to safeguard his country’s security and insure and 
enhance its prosperity should acquire the information presented 
in this remarkable brochure of sixty-four pages. Then, indeed, 
and not till then, will he know what will enable him to form an 
opinion clear and unbiased as to the one and only way by which 
war can be abolished and his land—and others—can secure and 
maintain prosperity and lasting peace. 

Copies of this pamphlet can be obtained from the Union of 
Democratic Control, 84 Victoria Street, London, SW. 1, England. 
Price 14 cents postpaid. In this country from the War Resisters 
League, 171 West 12th St., New York City, 20 cents postpaid. 

Lydia G. Wentworth. 

Brookline, Mass. 
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A Poet’s Last Testament 


Strange Victory. By Sara Teasdale. 

(Macmillan. $1.00.) 

Sara Teasdale’s untimely death left 
many of us wondering whether we should 
be given, posthumously, a further collec- 
tion of her poems. “Strange Victory” 
brings us the last sheaf of a harvesting 
which tragedy cut short. 

A number of the poems now published 
were written shortly before the poet’s 
death. They are the words of a strong 
soul, questioning yet serene, prepared for 
whatever death might mean. Youth is a 
noisy stream, 


But the sad wisdom of age 
Wells up without a sound. 


Happily not quite without a sound. Some 
of these poems are a whisper tuned to lis- 
tening ears, and one is grateful that the 
author did not speak too loudly. She 
whispered of things she might have written 
but can never now put into words, of that 
“secret treasure’ which 


Sings in me now, and sings no less 
That even for your lenient eyes 
Tt will not live in written guise. 


Even when Sara Teasdale heard the in- 
struments being tuned for orchestral 
music she could not but whisper to us the 
question whether this would be the last 
time the melody would fly upward 


With its rush of sparks in flight. 


If the last it should be, she prayed that 
she might go up with the melody “‘in fire 
and laughter.” Evidently, to use the 
words of another of her poems, Death had 
‘brushed past her’? and she knew that 
she should say quickly what she must say. 

The poem which names the volume 
speaks of a victory which surprised her 
after all her hope was lost. This “strange 
victory” was that of one dear to her, whom 
she found wounded even less than herself 
by the verdict (we must suppose) that she 
would never be well. After the battle she 
found this friend’s voice ‘“‘lifted above the 
slain.” It is for such inalienable treasures 
that Sara Teasdale is grateful. Having 
emancipated her spirit from the tyranny 
of things, she could say 


Now without sorrow and without elation 

T can lay down my body, nor deplore 

How little, with her insufficient ration, 
Life has to feed us. . 


But the renunciation is not without a 
pang. She ends this poem with a poignant 
question, 

Phe Geees But these hands, must they 

Go in the same blank, ignominious way, 
And fold upon themselves, at last, no more? 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may br obtained 
by orde ing from the Universalist Publ.shing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


And we understand her solicitude for these 
hands. They were responsive to the 
spirit and became its instrument, as we 
can see when we make out the one ex- 
quisite hand in the portrait frontispiece, 
a delicate drawing by Marcel Maurel. 

Yet, even with the hands, let the body 
go, for 


It is all one, the coming or the going, 

If I have kept the last, essential me. 

If that is safe, then I am safe indeed, 

It is my citadel, my church, my home, 

My mother and my child, my constant friend. 


The serene spirituality voiced by these 
little poems—and all are short—justifies 
the confident words of the flower-like 
poem, “‘Even Today,’ which ends 


Whatever years remain to me 
I shall live out in dignity. 


Lovers of good poetry will be glad that 
these twenty-two poems are given to the 
world in a volume entirely worthy of Sara 
Teasdale’s dignity and grace. 

Jala JOde% Ise 


Dr. Cadman on the Prophets 


The Prophets of Israel. By S. Parkes 
Cadman. [Illustrated by Frank O. 
Salisbury. (Macmillan. $3.25.) 


The great work of the Hebrew ‘“‘prorph- 
ets’’ is expounded in a very readable wey 
by one who has not been content either to 
make these himself familiar with the tech- 
nical literature of Biblical criticism or to 
use the prophetic books of the Bible as 
pegs on which to hang homilies about 
righteousness. Dr. Cadman shows an 
understanding acquaintance with the 
soundest scholarship, and he reveals his 
own indebtedness as a preacher to the 
great figures of Hebrew religious history, 
but he combines the two interests in a 
way that makes him an excellent guide to 
the general reader. 

The story of each great figure is told 
with ample explanation ot the historical 
background and with full appreciation of 
what each brought as his distinctive con- 
tribution to Israel’s spiritual development. 
In dealing with Moses, whose story comes 
to us with the marks of legendary accre- 
tions, Dr. Cadman tells us he knows of no 
sound reasons for questioning the historici- 
ty of the man himself nor of the traditions 
associated with his name, but he is quite 
frank in dealing with specific elements in 
the story.”” The familiar story of the burn- 
ing bush is the literary expression of a 
profound spiritual experience which trans- 
formed the inmost being of the man.” 
The imaginative elements that have come 
to be a part of this leader’s story are a 
“testimony to the creative force’? of the 
epoch-making event which is really the 
significant matter—the escape of the 
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Israelites out of bondage under the leader- 
ship of a spiritual genius. 

Similarly the story of Daniel is told 
with full realization of the fact that we owe 
the tale to an unknown author of a time 
many hundreds of years after the Exile 
which forms the setting for the hero’s ad- 
ventures. This tale praised the virtues of 
a Daniel as ‘“‘a consecrated Hebrew who 
kept himself free from life’s baser passions 
in order that he might give a personal set- 
ting to the -ultimate victory of God’s 
cause.” of 

Mr. Frank O. Salisbury has provided 
idealizations of the prophetic figures in the 
form of portraits. Several of these are 
strikingly in keeping with the character of 
the men. If the Jeremiah, used as a 
frontispiece, disappoints us because it 
fails to temper the traditional sternness 
and sadness of Jeremiah by a revelation 
of his tenderness and humility, the por- 
trayal of the unknown man we call ‘‘Second 
Isaiah”’ proves very pleasing and fitting, 
as is that of the priestly Ezekiel. The 
“Hlijah” is a colored portrait which cap- 
tures the prophet’s violence and tension at 
a moment when he is victorious in contest 
with the prophets of Baal. One regrets 
Mr. Salisbury did not give us a Hosea; 
one would give up the Habbakuk if one 
could have the man who wrought spiritual 
strength out of domestic affliction. 

This is a book well worth owning, unless 
one is content to relegate the great teachers 
of Israel to the limbo of neglect and indif- 
ference. They and their work are at least 
as great a part of our heritage as the work 
of Socrates and Aristotle, supplementing 
the values we owe to Hellenism by the 
sterner virtues of that Hebraic strain in 
our civilization to which we are indebted 
for everything that Puritanism stands for. 
Versatility and curiosity are treasures of 
the human spirit, and we never question 
the honor yielded to those who have spoken 
in Athens or elsewhere, for the free mind 
and its interests. But ethical integrity 
and wisdom are no less treasures. In the 
long story of man’s slow development of 
these treasures, the Hebrew prophets oc- 
cupy a pre-eminent place. What that is 
Dr. Cadman has finely said in his latest 
book. 

F HOBBS: 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN BOSTON 


The Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
has secured Miss Ruth A. Carter, high 
school teacher and trained and experienced 
religious leader of young people, as director 
of religious education. She is in charge of 
the church school at 10 a. m., and has the 
young people at 5.30 p.m. Sundays. A 
cordial weclome is extended to all who are 
interested. Address Miss Carter at the 
church. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


YOUNG PEOPLE AND WORLD PEACE 


The Worcester General Convention of 
1933 has become a matter of history, yet 
it is worth while to look back at it from 
various points of view, one of which is 
that of the young people who were present. 

At the convention there were quite a 
number of young people present, but it 
seems to be significant in this connection to 
recall that these were, for the most part, 
professionally interested in the Universal- 
ist Church; they were directors of religious 
education, they were young ministers, or 
they were theological students; there were 
few lay young people present. 

Looking back at the Worcester meetings 
it seems that those of our young people 
who were there took a particular interest 
in one phase of the convention, though it 
was not the only thing in which they 
showed a real and an intelligent interest. 
This phase was the question of world 
peace. They spoke from the floor on 
various recommendations in regard to 
this, they presented at least one of those 
recommendations, they were present at 
the evening service devoted to the con- 
sideration of this question, one of them 
chose the question of war and peace as an 
adequate means through which to portray 
a modern’ church school class for the 
pageant (and the material used was col- 
lected in a high school class in the Newark 
church), in short, the young people present 
were interested in the subject. 
; Anyone } who} has¥ been 7 working ~ with 
young people in the last few years has be- 
gun to realize, with something of a shock, 
that our young people no longer remember 
the war. Young people now in high 
school, and most of those now in college, 
remember nothing, a few perhaps have a 
confused childhood recollection of Armis- 
tice Day. In considering the presentation 
of the matter of world peace to our young 
people’s society these facts must be borne 
inmind. Yet in view of the interest taken 
at this convention it’seems that the ques- 
tion of educating for peace is being taken 
more and more seriously. Those of us who 
remember years‘ of’ struggle in Young 
People’s Christian Union conventions to 
get resolutions on the matter through, are 
still somewhat surprised when similar 
resolutions are enthusiastically adopted. 

There are many books on the war, 
most of them worth studying; there are 
three books, two of which came out dur- 
ing the last few months, which if read by 
every Universalist young person in the 
country would have a profound effect 
upon our thinking. The first, and oldest, 
is “All Quiet on the Western Front,” by 
Eric Remarque, which gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the war from the German point of 
view, of the utter desolation of life in the 
trenches. The second, which was so ade- 


quately reviewed in the Christian Leader 
of Oct. 21 that one need only refer to that 
review, is Vera Brittain’s ‘“Testament of 
Youth.” The third is a book of pictures 
called ‘The First World War, a Pictorial 
History,” which graphically presents the 
actuality of war to those who no longer 
remember what it means. If all of our 
young people would read these three books, 
and then, and not until then, have discus- 
sions of world peace in meetings of the 


Young People’s Christian Union, they 
would look at the question as one for which 
they must find an answer. 

World peace could perhaps come if each 
of us took to heart this challenge from 
those of the war generation to those of ours 
which is quoted from ‘Testament of 
Youth.” “If only, somehow, the nobility 
which in us had been turned to destruction 
could be used by them for creation, if the 
courage which we had dedicated to war 
could be employed by them on behalf of 
peace, then the future might indeed see the 
redemption of man instead of his further 
descent into chaos.” » 4 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW LITERATURE YOU WILL WANT 


For Christmas—we have three of the 
loveliest calendars for sale at 25 cents 
each! The scenes are of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace—one a winter picture of the 
house, another showing the attractive fire- 
place in the old kitchen, and the third the 
always charming picture of the doorway, 
with the stepping-stones. The profit from 
the sale of these calendars goes toward the 
support of the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
and is one of the many projects which the 
committee promotes to help in keeping the 
Birthplace open to the public all of the 
year and in a condition of which all may be 
proud when they visit North Oxford. We 
suggest that you order some of these for 
display and sale at your Christmas fair. 
Write to headquarters for particulars. 

Literature concerning the Birthplace of 
Clara Barton. We have a small booklet, 
brought up to date, telling the story of the 
purchase, restoration, and mentioning the 
camp work. We have another booklet 
telling just about the camp. This is called 
“The Clara Barton Camp,” and is a com- 
plete story of the beginning and develop- 
ment of the camp from a Fresh Air Camp 
for underprivileged children, to a camp for 
diabetic little girls, as it is at present. 
The “Questions and Answers” are similar 
to our series of questions and answers about 
North Carolina and Japan. We now have 
to offer you information contained in three 
small pamphlets giving statistics of the 
work in the three fields— Japan, North 
Carolina and the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

The three pieces of literature above 
mentioned are free and yours for the asking. 

One of the most attractive booklets we 
have ever published is the one just out 
called ‘“‘The Land of the Long Leaf Pine,” 
and, as you may judge from the name, is 
about North Carolina. It has an attrac- 
tive cover page in two colors, and con- 
tains stories from each of our Southern 
workers. This, used with the Questions 
and Answers on North Carolina, will give 
a complete picture of the work in the Old 
North State, and will prove an excellent 
help in preparing programs. It costs but 
5 cents per copy. Send to 16 Beacon 


Street for this new literature. Don’t forget 
the Christmas calendars. 


fe 
DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN OF THE 
W. N. M. A. 


We know one of the first paragraphs of 
information you look for after a Biennial 
Convention, is that telling of the appoint- 
ment of department chairmen, and we re- 
quest you to please clip the following in- 
formation from this column and keep it for 
reference during the year. 

Finance Committee: Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
46 Hotchkiss St., New Haven, Conn. 

Southern Work: Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington, 
IDE, 

Japan: Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, 254 S. 
Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, Il. Mrs. 
Corlett is also Candidate Chairman. 

Mission Study, Missionary Boxes, 
Friendly Messenger and in Charge of Office: 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 19 Lincoln St., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 

Church Building Loan Fund: Mrs. 
Sarah W. Russell, 186 Alexander St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Social Service: Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, 50 
Concord St., Malden, Mass. 

Membership Chairman, to be announced. 

Clara Barton Birthplace: Miss Gertrude 
M. Whipple, 190 Broadway, Pawtucket, 
R. I; 

Mrs. Leonard E. Thayer, who has so ef- 
ficiently taken charge of the work at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace, acting as chair- 
man of the committee, while a member of 
the Executive Board, and director of the 
Camp each summer, is to continue her 
active service on the committee, with a 
general oversight of the work of the Birth- 
place. 

The department chairman are all anxious 
to keep closely in touch with chairmen of 
similar departments in the states. If your 
state has not yet appointed department 
chairmen, it should do so right away in 
order that the work may be promoted 
throughout the country with the utmost 
efficiency and more interest in and knowl- 
edge of the work created through these 
chairmen. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


INTRODUCING A NEW PRESIDENT 


As announced in the report of our con- 
vention in the Christian Leader of Oct. 28, 
three new members have come on to the 
General Sunday School Association Board. 
They are Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Wal- 
tham, Mass., Dr. Angus H. MacLean of 
St. Lawrence University, and Miss Mar- 
garet Bolles of Bellows Falls, Vt. To many 
of you these names are already familiar, to 
others they are not. So in order that all 
our readers may know them better we 
shall have a brief word to say about each 
one in the next three issues of the Leader. 
It is fitting that we begin with the new 
president. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker is a graduate of 
Tufts College, Crane Theological School, 
having received his B. S. in 1920, and his 
S. T. B. degree in 1922. While in college 
he was elected to PhiBeta Kappa. Ordained 
in 1921, Mr. Walker served as minister of 
the Universalist church in Winchester, 
N. H., from 1921 to 1925. From there he 
went to Swampscott, Mass., for the years 
1925-1929. In 1929 he was called to 
Waltham, Mass., his present pastorate. 
Summers he has preached at West Chester- 
field, N. H. 

While in New Hampshire Mr. Walker 
held offices in the state Y. P. C. U. and 
state Sunday School Association. More 
recently he has served three years, 1929- 
1932, as president of the Sabbath School 
Union, and also from 1930 to 1988 as presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association. His interest in religious edu- 
cation is evidenced not only by these posi- 
tions of leadership which he has held with 
success, but especially by the program of 
religious education which he helps to plan 
and promote in his own church and com- 
munity. We welcome him as our leader 
for the next two years. 

Below is his word to our workers every- 
where as all together we take up the tasks 
which lie before us: 


Looking back over the Worcester Con- 
vention, thinking of its business, its con- 
ferences, its exhibit, we may say that it all 
resolves itself into a clear-cut program of 
religious education to which we are com- 
mitted for this next year. It is a program 
that involves the General Sunday School 
Association, the State Sunday School As- 
sociations, the local schools and the in- 
dividuals in those schools. To achieve our 
aims we must have the cooperation of all 
these groups. 

Suppose we think in general terms of the 
way in which this program touches dif- 
ferent groups in our schools. There are 
the pupils. For them we want a well 
planned curriculum. That means a cur- 
riculum with a unity of purpose and con- 
tent over a period of years. How often is 
our curriculum a year to year affair with 


perhaps repetitions of subject matter in 
the child’s church school experience? A 
well planned curriculum is based on a long 
forward look. It is arranged so that we 
shall be sure that the pupil in the course of 
the time he spends in the church school 
shall complete a well rounded course of 
study with certain subjects at certain ages. 
For example, a knowledge of the land from 
which the Bible came, the history of the 
Bible, the life of Jesus, an understanding 
of other religions, an interpretation of re- 
ligion in terms of modern social and per- 
sonal living, each at an age when he can 
best understand and appreciate it. 

There are the teachers. For them we 
want a continuing self-improvement. The 
success of our well-planned curriculum fol- 
lows back to our teachings. The better our 
teaching the greater will be our success. 
The avenues to a teacher’s self improve- 
ment are so many that none should lack 
opportunity to increase his skill and knowl- 
edge. It may be a community school of 
leadership training, a summer institute, 
or a workers’ conference in the local 
school. Lacking these, there are always 
books and magazines to read and study. 

And there are parents. For them we 
want to plan a program of education. A 
father in one of our churches the other 
day confessed that adults could well go to 
church school and study the courses that 
are offered to his children and be the better 
for it. But from our parents we want an 
interest in what we are trying to do and 
cooperation in our work. The means by 
which we might obtain these are too many 
to include here. This Association will 
have more to say about that in the course 
of the year. 

In addition to the ordinary curriculum 
of the school there are other important 
issues in which education and especially 
religious education plays an important 
part. Each school should be doing some- 
thing in the way of education for world 
peace. Temperance education, too, will 
be a vital need in the next few months. 
For the promotion of these two great 
causes we shall send particular helps from 
time to time. 

All in all we are working for better 
church schools for the better training of 
life and the building of character in chil- 
dren, in youth and in adults. Let each 
school cooperate in our larger program. 

* Ox 


FROM SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“Last night we had a Hallowe’en party 
for the church school, and there were over 
a hundred children and as many grown-ups 
and young people. Our church school or- 
chestra played for dancing after the games 
and stunts for the younger ones were over. 
The grand march (it was a costume party) 
started at 7.30, then followed the apple 


ducking, marshmallow races, peanut races, 
fortune telling, dart games, etc., for the 
little ones, then the “ghost story’ and the 
cider and doughnuts and apples. After 
that it was announced the party was over 
for the children, and the young people were 
to have the floor on which to dance. They 
danced until 10.80 and everyone called it a 
success. It is an annual affair, only this 
year. the finest thing about it was that it 
was entirely taken care of by two of our in-- 
termediate boys who went to Cornell to 
the Interdenominational School of Re-: 
ligious Education. They planned it, 
bought all the ‘props,’ and not only that, 
they put it over. I am so proud of them 
and of the way they worked and acted last 
night. They were demonstrating some- 
thing of what they had learned this sum- 
mer, and they did it to perfection.” 
* + 
CONCERNING JAPAN 

That church school teachers and pupils: 
everywhere may become better acquainted 
with Japan and its people, is one of the 
aims of the educational program sponsored 
each fall by the G. 8. S. A. To this end 
our office is prepared to help with sets of 
stereopticon slides, collections of Japanese 
objects, and scrap-books showing pictures 
of life and customs in Japan. These are 
being sent to many of our schools for the 
asking. Has your school taken advantage 
of them yet? The slides may be used as 
part of a worship service, or a special as- 
sembly. The box of objects and the al- 
bums will be found interesting and helpful 
for use in small groups or classes. Al- 
though we give particular thought to our 
work in Japan during the fall months, 
these may be borrowed at any time 
throughout the year. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Harriet G. Yates left the office 
early Friday morning, Oct. 27, for an ex- 
tended field trip through Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. She will return about the 
middle of December. 


Another church school has been added 
to the list of those endeavoring to improve 
the quality of their teaching. Beginning 
last month and continuing through five 
weeks, a Teacher Training class will be 
held in the First Universalist Church in 
Cambridge, Mass. The group will con- 
sider “The Fundamentals of Teaching,” 
and the instructor will be Rey. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D. 


Mrs. Janet M. Stover, our office secre- 
tary, last month completed fifteen years of 
service to the G.S.S. A. She was engaged 
by Dr. Huntley when the Association 
headquarters moved from Canton, New 
York, to 359 Boylston St., Boston. She 
has made and is still making a valuable 
contribution to our work. 


i; 
} 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. W. H. Skeels, for the past seven 
and a half years minister of the Universal- 
ist church in Herkimer, N. Y., has re- 
signed the pastorate, to take effect not 
later than January 1, 1934. 


Mr. Y. Hasegawa, secretary of the 
Tokyo, Japan, Chamber of Commerce, 
called at Headquarters Nov. 3. Mr. 
Hasegawa, who came from Japan on the 
same steamer with the Stetsons, had a 
letter to Dr. Etz from Dr. Cary. 


Granville Hicks recently debated at 
a forum in Northampton, Mass., with 
W. A. Orton of the Smith College faculty, 
on “Culture in a Machine Age.” 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway has con- 
tributed an Armistice Day sermon to the 
November issue of the Christian Century 
Pulpit. 


Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin of Temple 
B’nai B’rith, Los Angeles, speaking on 
“Civilization at the Cross Roads,” ad- 
dressed over 600 people on Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 29, in the First Universalist 
Church of Pasadena, Cal. 


Douglas H. Robbins, assistant to Dr. 
Fischer of New Haven, Conn., has been 
chosen minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Lowell, Mass. Mr. Robbins 
will soon be ordained and will take up his 
duties in Lowell at an early date. 


Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn fell and 
broke the bone of her right leg on Oct. 16. 
This beloved ninety-year-old representative 
of a famous Maine family is at the nursing 
home of Mrs. Clyde Goding, Millett St., 
Livermore Falls, Me. 


Mrs. Lilian Washburn Vilenius has 
changed her address from Livermore Falls, 
R. F. D., to Livermore, Maine, for the 
winter. 


Rey. Hannah J. Powell spoke before the 
Metropolitan Women’s Alliance at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 10, on “‘The United States as a Mis- 
sionary Sees It.” 


Sunday supplies for the churches in 
Massachusetts on Nov. 5, as arranged by 
the State Superintendent, were as follows: 
Mr. Carl A. Storm, Tufts College, Marble- 
head; Mr. Bradford Gale, Tufts College, 
Lowell, First Church; Rev. F. W. Gibbs, 
Canton; Rev. E. H. Carritt, South Acton; 
Rev. Donald M. Lester, Medford Hillside; 
Dr. F. W. Merrick, Saugus; Dr. Coons, 
Essex. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., pastor. Our annual Sunday after- 
noon vespers began Oct. 29. There were 
365 present. Prof. James K. Houghton, 
teacher of music at Boston University and 


and Interests 


minister of music at St. Mark’s Metho- 
dist Church, Brookline, was the soloist. 
Dr. Robbins, as usual, told a story. In- 
dustrial conditions in Lawrence are im- 
proving wonderfully, and our church, as 
the others, is feeling the benefit. The num- 
ber of charity cases in the city is back to 
normal. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 10. 
On Oct. 12 Miss Martha J. Sibus and 
George J. Wackenhut were married in the 
church, with Mr. Jones officiating. The 
annual banquet of the King’s Daughters 
and Sons was held Oct. 24 in the social 
rooms of the church. Mrs. Nina B. Vail 
had charge. Mrs. James Wadsworth was 
toastmistress, and responses were made by 
Rev. Plato T. Jones, Mrs. John Under- 
wood, a former president, Archie M. Koon, 
S. Edgar George and Milo C. Dodge. On 
Oct. 29 a memorial service was held for 
the seven members of the congregation who 
had died during the year: Frances J. 
Fowler, Phoebe Post Van Liew, John 
Fisher, Carrie A. Stupp, Charles E. Winsor, 
Carrie Mullen and Ida Duncan. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society is planning for a 
Christmas bazaar early in December. 

* BS 


DEATH OF REV. CHARLES E. PETTY 


Rev. Charles E. Petty died Nov. 2 at 
the home of his daughter in Johnson City, 
N.Y. He had been in poor health since the 
death of Mrs. Petty a year ago. He is 
survived by two daughters, a son, and a 
sister. Funeral services were held on 
Sunday, Nov. 5, and interment was at 
Hop Bottom, Penn. 


Pee 


A HOME WEDDING 


A quiet home wedding took place in 
Norwood, N. Y., Wednesday morning, 
Oct. 25, when Helen Mulholland, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Mulholland of 
that village, was united in marriage to Rev. 
G. Douglas Frazier, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Frazier of Gouverneur. 

The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
Carlton Frazier, brother of the groom, in 
the presence of the two immediate families. 

Mrs. Frazier, born in Norwood, gradu- 
ated from high school in 1928, and com- 
pleted her course in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in June, 1932. 

Mr. Frazier attended the Gouverneur 
high school and graduated from Cazenovia 
Seminary in 1928, was an attendant at As- 
bury College in Wilmore, Ky., for two 
years, transferring to Syracuse University 
for one semester and to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated in 1932 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree. 

During the past year he has been study- 
ing at St. Lawrence Theological School. 


For the past three years he has been pas- 
tor of the Henderson Methodist Episcopal 
church. 

Mr. Frazier has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Caribou, Me., and assumed his 
duties on Nov. 1. 


* 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is minister 
of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York City. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is 
dean of the theological school in 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
IN 

Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon is 
minister of the Universalist church 
in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Rev. Seth R. Brooks is minister 
of the Universalist church in Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Brook- 
line, Mass., is an active worker in 
the cause of peace. 
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UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 


The first meeting of the season of the 
Universalist Woman’s Alliance of Boston 
and Vicinity will be held at the Roxbury 
Universalist church, Nov. 17, at two 
p.m. The speaker, Berthe Moore. Sub- 
ject, “The Century of Progress.’”’ The 
soloist, Adelaide Lowe. An informal re- 
ception and tea will follow the program. 
All Universalist and Unitarian women are 
coridally invited to attend this meeting. 
To reach the church, take a Warren St. car 
from Dudley St. Get off at Buena Vista 
St. Church is on corner of Buena Vista 
St. and Fenno St. Parish house entrance 
on Fenno St. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS LAYMEN’S BAN- 
QUET 


It has been the custom now for several 
years for the Universalist Club of Boston 
and the State Convention to unite in 
sponsoring an annual rally and banquet of 
the laymen of the churches in Massa- 
chusetts. In former years some three to 
four hundred men gathered for this state- 
wide get-together. In the depression years 
the number has come down to 150. The 
spirit is just as good as ever, and the 
loyalty superb. 

The rally and banquet will this year be 
held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Nov. 18. The men will gather at 
6 p.m. The dinner will be served at 6.30. 
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There will be music, singing, and fine speak- 
ing, and the ticket covering all will cost 
$1.25. The two speakers are to be Briga- 
dier-General Daniel Needham, head of 
the Department of Public Safety, and 
Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill. The 
presence of these two speakers will ensure 
the largest attendance for several years. 
* o* 


CENTENNIAL AT COOPERSTOWN 


The centennial of the Church of the 
Messiah, Universalist, was observed Oct. 
27 with appropriate services in the original 
edifice, still in use. Many members of 
adjoining parishes, including delegations 
from Oneonta, Fly Creek, and Schuyler 
Lake, attended. 

Rev. Charles Kramer, pastor, presided 
over the formal program. Rev. H. W. 
Skeels of Herkimer, Rev. Clinton A. 
Moulton, newly elected president of the 
State Convention, Dolgeville pastor for 
twenty years; Dr. Fred C. Leining of 
Syracuse, State Superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches, and Rev. Rufus H. Dix, 
pastor of the Fort Plain church, spoke. 

Music was provided by the church or- 
ganist, Mrs. Douglas O. Walrath, and 
members of the choir. Miss Ruth Kramer 
sang a solor, ‘Twilight and Dawn.” Open 
house was held at the parsonage by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kramer after the service. 

The Universalist church of Cooperstown 
was organized April 26, 1831, in the 
school of District 19, the first school 
erected in the village. Among those in- 
strumental in effecting the organization 
were: Ellery Cory, Holder Cory, Henry 
Beadle, B. Taylor Comstock, Seth Double- 
day, Isaac Fitch, Esek Bradford, Joseph 
Perkins, Levi H. Pierce, Levi Wood, James 
I. Paul, William Wilson, Richard Cooley, 
Stephen Gregory and Abram Van Horne. 
The first officers of the society were Messrs. 
Bradford, Van Horne, Pierce, Doubleday 
and Gregory. 

Services were held in the school until 
the erection in 1833 of the present church 
structure, at a cost, including the lot, of 
$1,393.73. The site for the structure had 
been acquired by the Universalist society 
from John and Katherine Davidson for 
$268.73. This indenture was recorded be- 
fore George Morell, first judge of Otsego 
County, May 9, 1831. 

The present church is the second build- 
ing ever to have occupied this particular 
plot of ground. The first owner of the land 
was William Cooper, the founder of Coo- 
perstown, and father of James Fenimore 
Cooper, the author. It was during the 
Cooper ownership that Otsego Academy 
was erected on the site. In 1797, after the 
academy building had been in use for a 
number of years, William Cooper trans- 
ferred the property to the Otsego Academy 
for ten shillinsg. The academy burned in 
1882 and was never rebuilt. 

The Church of the Messiah of Coopers- 
town has shown the greatest strength and 
endurance of any of the early Universalist 


churches organized in this section of the 
country. It has had twenty-three pastors. 
The first pastor was Rev. Job Potter (1£31- 
1836). 

The present pastor, Rey. Charles 
Kramer, is now serving his second pastorate, 
which he assumed in January. His former 
pastorate was from 1918 to 1924. He went 
to the First Universalist Church of Bridge- 
port for nine years, until his return here. 
During his first pastorate, extensive reno- 
vation was made in both the church and 
the parsonage. From such church records 
as are available at the present time, there 
is indication that once before, in 1860, the 
church underwent considerable repairs 
and remodeling. 

Excepting for brief intervals when there 
was no resident pastor, the church has 
been continuously open for regular ser- 
vices throughout the century of its exist- 
ence.—Oneonta Star. 
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CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CON- 
VENTION 


The seventeenth annual California State 
Y. P. C. U. Convention marks the first 
successful joint meeting of Universalist 
and Unitarian young people in Southern 
California. Although the Unitarians were 
only guests and took no active part ex- 
cept in the discussion groups, their pres- 
ence added greatly to the success of the 
affair. 

Sunday morning, Oct. 15, the delegates 
were the guests of the young people’s de- 
partment of the church school. A group 
of over one hundred listened attentively 
to Rev. Clifford Stetson. The convention 
greatly enjoyed hearing directly of our 
Japan work. However, there was a feeling 
of responsibility for the Stetsons having 
been retired, a sense of not having given 
our best support. 

At the regular church services, Rev. 
Robert Cummins of Pasadena preached 
what was the best young people’s sermon 
ever heard by the writer. 

The business session opened at 8.30 p. m. 
No drastic action was taken on any subject. 
The duties of several offices were lessened, 
the paper is to be continued, and the an- 
nual spring conference is also to be con- 
tinued. Howard Hedrick of Santa Paula, 
acting president, was elected president for 
the coming year. The other officers are: 
Vice-president, Charles Perry, Pasadena; 
secretary-treasurer, Lucile Badger, Santa 
Paula; trustees, Marion Cranmer and 
Wallace Hardison, Santa Paula, Leslie 
Adams, Ralph Borgeson, Mary Mapp, 
and Donald Strawn, Pasadena. 

Following the business session, a round 
table discussion of Y. P. C. U. problems 
was led by Kenneth R. Hutchinson, as- 
sociate pastor of the Pasadena church. 
The undercurrent of this entire period 
seemed to center around a more close 
entwining of the affairs of the Y. P. C. U. 
and Y. P. R. U. in Southern California. 
While no definite action was taken, several 
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joint affairs are being planned, one next 
month, to be held by the Pomona Uni- 
tarians. 

The grand climax of the convention was, 
of course, the banquet Sunday evening. 
With Mr. Cummins as toastmaster, good 
fellowship, joy, and inspiration fairly 
radiated from the one hundred and twenty- 
five or more young people who attended. 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, of the Santa Bar- 
bara Unitarian church was the principal 
speaker. His subject was “How Can We 
Find God?” His personality and sin- 
cerity of manner won the gathering com- 
pletely and put the proper finishing touch 
to the California. Y. P. C. U.’s greatest 
convention. 

There were fifteen Unitarians present, 
from Pomona, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
and Santa Barbara. 

Donald A. Strawn. 


* * 


KENT SUES UNITARIANS 


Rev. Gordon Kent, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has brought suit against the trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church as a result of 
his dismissal from the pastorate April 8. 
A local paper says: 

“Mr. Kent declared his ousting violated 
the Unitarian Association’s code of ethics, 
which states three months’ notice must be 
given. He says he was not given advance 
notice by the trustees. Explaining that he 
was called to the church at a salary of 
$200 monthly and free parsonage, Mr. 
Kent asserts he is entitled to a year’s 
salary and the equivalent of a year’s rent 
at the parsonage. The ouster meeting six 
months ago was a stormy affair. Among 
other things, the trustees criticized Mr. 
Kent’s enthusiastic support of technoc- 
racy.” 

* * 


W. U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The first Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in All Souls Church, 
Elm St., Braintree, Wednesday, Nov. 22, 
1933. 

The morning session will open at 10.30 
with a praise service led by Mrs. Walter 
EK. Farnham of Somerville. 

Mrs. Earle P. Robinson of Franklin, a 
member of the State Board, who was a 
councilor at the camp at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace the past summer, will tell of 
her experiences there. Mrs. J. Wesley 
Ward, State Chairman of Mission Study, 
will give a talk on program suggestions. 
Mrs. George E. Huntley, past president, 
will give us the high lights of the recent 
Worcester Convention. 

In the afternoon, Rev. Ordell E. Bryant 
of North Carolina will tell of the work of 
the W. N. M. A. in the Clinton Circuit of 
which he is the minister. 

Miss Mary Loraine Tomlinson will give 
a group of songs with Mrs. Nora Y. Kells 
as accompanist. 

Please notify Mrs. George A. Arnold, 
242 Middle St., Braintree, telephone 
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Braintree 1486-W, for luncheon reserva- 
tions not later than Monday, Novy. 20. 

Trains for Braintree leave the South 
Station at 9.30, 10.05 and 10.35 a. m., 
returning at 3.23, 3.53 and 4.23 p. m. 
Single fare 38 cents each way; twelve-ride 
tickets $2.07. 

It is suggested that those going by train 
meet at the ticket office, and that groups 
of six purchase twelve-ride tickets, thus 
making a substantial saving in their fare. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Unitarian leader spoke with tact 
and power. The Universalist clergymen 
listened with respect and good will. 

Twenty-four ministers and several visi- 
tors gathered at the Boston Headquarters 
on Monday morning, Oct. 30, drawn by 
the announcement that Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, would be the speaker. There 
was general eagerness to hear the message 
of the man who, more than any other, had 
been the advocate for the closer coopera- 
tion of the liberal churches, and there was 
a desire to show him that Universalists 
intend to carry out the spirit of theWorces- 
ter agreement. 

In his introduction, or, as he called 
it, “the presentation,’ Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, president of the Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, said: ‘“No one comes here today to 
boast that he won at the recent session of 
the General Convention; no one gained a 
victory over anyone else; but after counsel 
and mutual concession all gained a victory 
in a common cause. We now assure Dr. 
Cornish that we are his for most cordial 
cooperation.” 

Dr. Cornish began with an amusing 
story about a deaf old lady who, being at 
last made to understand that a visitor 
was her new minister, asked, ‘Well, 
what of it?” He said that we had come 
now to a new understanding between two 
churches which have worked together in 
the past, which are now going on in fellow- 
ship, each preserving its independence, 
keeping old values and pressing toward 
larger things. It is well for every one of us 
to ask very seriously the lady’s question, 
“Well, what of it?” 

The speaker elected to devote his address 
to a consideration of the international lib- 
eral movement, in which both the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches have 
been interested and active. He deplored 
the current ignorance among American 
liberals in regard to the extent of liberalism 
abroad, and gave his hearers a thrill- 
ing account of its development in other 
lands. 

Beginning with Ireland, he told of large 
and influential groups in various com- 
munities, a few of which are in the Free 
State but most of which are in the North. 
In Belfast the First Church of the city is 
“The First Non-subscribing, Presbyterian, 
Unitarian Church.”’ Another congrega- 


tion worships “‘forninst”’ one of the eleven 
reputed graves of St. Patrick. These 
Trish liberals are just as much Universalist 
as Unitarian. 

In Scotland there is a strong liberal sen- 
timent. A fund has been left for the dis- 
tribution of Unitarian literature and for 
seventy-five years every young man en- 
tering the ministry has been offered and 
has accepted a collection of liberal books. 
It is now optional with every minister 
whether he teaches Calvinism or not. 

In Wales there is a strong group of Uni- 
tarian churches. At Swansea Dr. Cornish 
spoke on international good will, and was 
interested to find that in the Welsh lan- 
guage the word for peace literally means 
“plucking the harp-strings of Heaven.” 

In England there are five hundred Uni- 
tarian churches, many of them in old and 
beautiful buildings. There are twenty-six 
in the immediate vicinity of Liverpool, 
which is a center of culture and religious 
thought. Birmingham, Leeds and Man- 
chester have strong liberal movements. 

In Holland there are two state churches, 
one orthodox and one liberal. Dr. van 
Holk, secretary of the International As- 
sociation for Promotion of Free Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom, was a visi- 
tor in Boston not long ago and made a 
profound impression. That association 
has been holding congresses for thirty 
years. The next is to be in Copenhagen in 
August, 1984, and the expenses will be so 
low that many Massachusetts ministers 
should plan to attend. Universalists and 
Unitarians from the first have shared this 
enterprise. 

In Denmark, Sweden and Norway lib- 
eralism is permeating the state churches. 

In Italy, while no missionary work is at 
present carried on by American Unitarians, 
liberal sm continues. Mussolini complains 
that when Americans visit Italy they see 
only ruins and not the emerging life, and 
that when Italians visit America they fail 
to see what really makes our country great. 
Channing, Emerson and William James, 
he said over the radio, for him made 
America great. 

In Czechoslovakia, the country of Huss, 
one of the most significant movements of 
modern times is in progress. President 
Masaryk, who married an American Uni- 
tarian, is liberal in thought. Dr. Capek, 
leader in a new independent religious move- 
ment, preaches to a thousand people every 
week. There are a million liberals, who 
have withdrawn from the Catholic Church, 
and organized in the Czech National 
Church. At the dedication of a new 
church building, five thousand people 
listened to an address by Dr. Cornish on 
“A Free Religion for a Free People.” 

In Rumania a great work is being done 
in behalf of the oppressed minorities. 

In India, the Brahmo-Somaj, which has 
given us Mozoomdar, Tagore and other 
great leaders, has been declared by an un- 
prejudiced missionary bishop to be “with- 


out exception the most significant religious 
movement in India.” 

In the Philippines, there are not less than 
three million Christians who have broken 
away from their old affiliations and are to 
be classed as liberals. The books of James 
Freeman Clarke are widely circulated in that 
country and now a liberal journal is to be 
published by four young men, all with 
their doctors degrees from American uni- 
versities. 

Dr. Cornish closed with an eloquent 
reference to “emergent liberalism,” es- 
timating that as many as twenty-five 
million people, many of them of command- 
ing influence, are with us in thought, and 
prophesying a mission of vast importance 
in the new world era. 

The speaker, a man of gracious personal- 
ity, clear thought and persuasive utterance, 
made the gathering one long to be re- 
membered. 

After the address Rev. G. H. Leining 
suggested that it might be well to suggest 
to Unitarian ministers the desirability of 
holding union meetings once each month, 
and, on the motion of Dr. J. F. Albion, it 
was voted to have the proposal made by 
our program committee. Others suggested 
the inclusion of Congregational ministers 
in the plan. Rey. E. Dean Ellenwood told 
of profitable meetings in Rhode Island 
with various denominations participat- 
ing. 

A representative of the program com- 
mittee inquired as to the wish of the 
ministers to have a meeting devoted to a 
discussion of Humanism, and it was voted 
to have that as the subject of an early 
meeting. 

Universalist ministers present were 
Nichols, Robbins, Smith, van Schaick, 
Lowe, Coons, Etz, Seward, Merrick, Rob- 
bins (Douglas), Carritt, Vossema, Hunt- 
ley, Merrill, Bryant, Stevens, Walker, 
Ellenwood, Leining, Raspe, Milburn, M’ss 
Macduff, Miss Kirk, and Mrs. Spoerl. 

Visitors were Mr. Polk, Miss Wright, 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Sampson, Mr. 
Hempel and Rev. Mr. Cuthill. 

CJHS Jake 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocyctes. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
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QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship (dual) granted to Rev. Dayton T. 
Yoder, minister of the Unitarian church, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., and Rev. Skilman Earl Myers, minister 
of the Unitarian church, Burlington, Vt. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
So 8 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U.M. S. of Massachusetts 


All Souls Church, Braintree, Wednesday, Nov. 22. 

10.30 a. m. Voluntary, Mrs. Nora Y. Kells. 
Praise service, Mrs. Walter E. Farnham, Somerville. 
Greetings, Mrs. Eben Prescott. Response, Mrs. 
Robert G. Reed, Director of Third District. ‘‘Per- 
sonal Experiences at Camp Barton,’”’ Mrs. Earle P. 
Robinson, of the State Board. ‘Program Sugges- 
tions,’’ Mrs. J. Wesley Ward, Malden. “Our Con- 
vention at Worcester, Mrs. George E. Huntley. 

Good Fellowship Luncheon at 12.30, 50 cents. 
Reservations must be made by Monday, Nov. 20, 
from Mrs. George A. Arnold, 242 Middle Street, 
Braintree. Telephone Braintree 1486-W. 

1.45p.m. Voluntary, Mrs. Nora Y. Kells. Hymn. 
Prayer, Rev. Lon Ray Call, pastor. Roll Call. 
Soprano Solo, Miss Mary Loraine Tomlinson. Ad- 
dress, “Glimpses of the W. N. M. A. Work in North 
Carolina,” Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, minister of the 
Clinton Circuit. Closing hymn. Benediction. 

The church is on Elm Street, near R. R. Station. 
Trains leave South Station, Boston, at 9.30, 10.05 and 
10.35a.m. Return at 3.83, 3.53 and 4.83 p. m. Single 
fare, 38 cents each way; 12-ride ticket, $2,07. 
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NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
2, 3, 1938, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
ch 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Brown, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dee. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. James Dello-Russo 


Mrs. Margaret Foglesong Dello-Russo, wife of 
James P. Dello-Russo of Chautauqua, N. Y., died 
Thursday, Oct. 26, at the W. C. A. Hospital, aged 
twenty-two years. She was suddenly stricken un- 
conscious Tuesday evening, death being caused by an 
embolism. 

Mrs. Dello-Russo,, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
John M. Foglesong of Providence, R. I., was married 
there last June. 

‘She is survived by her husband and parents, a 
sister, Pollyann, and a brother, John W. Foglesong. 

The funeral services were held in the Church of 


the Mediator, Providence, Oct. 30, conducted by 
Rev. William Couden, pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church, and Rev. Isaac Lobdell, pastor of Mur- 
ray Church, Attleboro. 

Mrs. Dello Russo was a graduate of Dean Academy, 
Franklin, Mass., and Queen’s College, Charlotte, 
ING (Oy, 


Dr. Mary C. Whitehead 


Dr. Mary C. Whitehead died at the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) City Hospital Oct. 21, after a brief illness. 
She was born at Woodstock, Vt., Jan. 22, 1858. 
The family removed to Gaysville, Vt., and later to 
Dover, N. H., where she resided for more than half 
a century. 

She was a graduate of Boston University as a 
physician, but never practiced. 

Of an old Universalist family, dating back to Dr. 
Shinn’s pastorate at Gaysville, she had always main- 
tained her membership with the church. She was a 
member of the Dover Women’s Club, and other or- 
ganizations for culture and betterment. 

In later years she had made her home with her 
brother, James F. Whitehead, who died less than a 
year ago. The two will be sorely missed in our 
Dover church. 

The funeral services were held Oct. 24, Rev. 
Harriet B. Robinson and Rev. Asa M. Bradley, a 
former pastor, officiating. 


Miss Louie A. Gorton 


Miss Louie A. Gorton died at her home, 860 King 
Place, Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, Oct. 24, after a 
long and painful illness. She was the daughter of 
Rev. James Gorton, once a well-known minister of 
the Middle West. She was a teacher for many years 
in the public schools of Chicago, and a member of 
Queen Esther Chapter of the Order of the Eastern 
Star. She is survived by a sister, Mrs. C. R. Olin 
of Akron, Ohio, and a brother, H. S. Gorton of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 2 1-4x 4 
inches. 

Price 40 cents per 100 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Send to Universalist Publishing House 
for a box of twenty-one exquisite cards in 
lined and. fancy envelopes with senti- 
ments that truly.exemplify the Christmas 
spirit. Supply limited. Price 50 cents. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Significance of 
J esus Christ 


yy 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST 


PUBLISHING 
16 Beacon Street, 


HOUSE 
Mass. 


Boston, 
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The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
& Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
1. The Call of the Spirit. 
8 Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“*The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14, Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ‘ssues for $2.50 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Educational 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. Sy 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


: BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 8 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inehes. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


An evening paper dwells with admira- 
tion on the polyglot accomplishments of 
a reverend gentleman in Bayswater who 
has learned fifty-four languages and has 
now—at the age of seventy-four—em- 
barked on his fifty-fifth by acquiring the 
grammar of a Samoan tongue. It is be- 
lieved that by next October he hopes to be 
able to say something really adequate 
when he receives his new income tax 
assessment.—Manchester Guardian. 

* * 

A Negro was telling his minister that 
he had “got religion.” 

“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure you 
is going to lay aside sin?’”’ asked the min- 
ister. 

“Yessuh. Ah’s done it already.” 

“An’ is you gwine to pay up all yoh 
debts?” 

“Wait a minute, Pahson! You ain’t 
talking religion now—you is talkin’ biss- 
ness!” —The Tatler. 

* * 

“Why not try Allen’s ‘Kentucky Car- 
dinal’?”’ the salesman suggested. ‘‘That’s 
a highly popular book.” 

“No,” said the lady, ‘‘I don’t care for 
theological stories.” 

“But the cardinal was a bird.” 

“T am not interested in the scandals of 
his private life,’ said the woman as she 
walked out.—The Kalends. 


* * 


? 


“The last speaker,” said the chairman 
of the Health Congress, “is a striking ex- 
ample of the efficacy of the doctrines he so 
eloquently advocates. Hale and hearty at 
eighty years of age, he could tire out many 
a man younger than himself.” 

A Voice from the Audience: ‘‘He did.”— 
Prince Albert Herald. 

#. #% 

“Willie,” cried his mother, ‘‘come into 
the house this very minute. I have some 
errands for you to do.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed Willie, “I 
want to grow up to be a law-abiding citi- 
zen. Dad says the new code forbids 
child labor.”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Salesman: “Yes, sir, of all our cars, this 
is the one we feel confident and justified 
in pushing.” 

Prospective Customer: ‘“That’s no good 
tome. I want one to ride in.”—Washing- 
ton Labor. 

* * 

A man’s idea of an unreasonable wife 
is one who expects him to work up as much 
admiration for the grand slam she’s made 
at bridge as he would for a grand pie she’d 
made in the kitchen—Sam Hill in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. ; 

* * 

Pretty Girl: “It must have taken a lot of 
courage to rescue me the way you did.” 

Fireman: ‘‘Yes, I had to knock down 
three other guys that wanted to do it.”— 
Exchange. 
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Beginning in the issue of November 18, will 
publish in succeeding numbers a series 


of articles on 


Trends in Present Day Religion 


Protestant Modernism......... A.Hustace Haydon 


Advance Movements in Judaism ... Jacob J. Weinstein 


Catholic Modernism ....... Bernard Eugene Meland 


The Future of Liberal Protestantism Albert C. Dieffenbach 


Barthianism(. 5%. 4-408 eee 


. « Wilhelm Passck 
The Oxford Group Movement . Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. 


Horace Holley 


Natural Mysticism ......... Hdward Scribner Ames 


Humanism ..... 


J. A.C. Fagginger Auer 
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New Thought and Allied Movements Charles W. Ferguson 


Present Day Philosophy ......... . Oliver R. Reiser 


Send $3.00 and receive a year’s subscription. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


Nov. 11, 1933 
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